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REVIEWS 


Historical Essays on the Bards, Jongleurs, 
and Trouveres, Norman and Anglo-Nor- 
man—(Essais historiques sur les Bardes, 
§c.] By the Abbé de la Rue, Honorary 
Canon of Bayeux. Caen: Mancel; Lon- 
don, Black. 


A work to which the author has devoted 
forty years of a studious life, and which he 
now presents as the result of his long and 
laborious researches, would, whatever were 
the subject, advance no slight claim on the 
notice of the literary world. In thisinstance, 
however, the subject alone entitles it to the 
attention of all who desire to trace modern 
literature from its “ well-head,” and to 
discover, in the rude verse of the Jongleur, 
and the wild lay of Bretagne, the ground- 
work upon which Pulci and Ariosto, and 
Spenser and Drayton, have reared their su- 
perstructures. But, to the English reader, 
these essays offer peculiar claims, for in them 
he will discover, what seems not even to 
have been suspected by our antiquaries fifty 

ears ago, that England possessed an Anglo- 
ti literature, before she owned one in 
her vernacular tongue ; and that not merely 
was the prowess of English knights and the 
fame of English monarchs the grand theme 
of chivalrous romance, but the poets who 
sung their fame were, for the most part, 
Englishmen. We cannot better introduce 
these volumes to our readers than by the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 


More favoured than the Trouveres, the Trou- 
badours have had historians of old; and the la- 
bours of the learned Redi and Crescembini, 
joined to the immense researches of the labo- 
rious St. Palaye, have given us ample infor- 
mation, both respecting these writers and their 
works. 

But, until now, no one has undertaken the 
same task in regard to the Trouveres. I at- 
tempted it, but it was beyond my power, since it 
would embrace all our ancient poets north of 
the Loire. I have, therefore, confined myself 
to the history of the Norman and Anglo-Nor- 
man __ alone, and even this task has been 
no slight one. It was necessary to procure 
MSS. of these poets, to study them, to make 
analyses and extracts, to make researches as to 
what was the situation of these authors in so- 
ciety, to discover the origin of their works, and 
the motives which caused them to undertake 
them. I was alone in this labour—and forced, 
therefore, to journey on without a guide, on a 
road almost unknown. But, encouraged by Lord 
Leicester and Sir Joseph Banks, aided, too, by 
the lights communicated by Mr. Douce, the ex- 
tent and the difficulty of these researches did 
not appal me. My first essays were translated 
into English, and published in the Archzologia. 
Sir Walter Scott redoubled my enterprise, by 
publishing that from which I had first with- 
drawn the veil, and then first showed to Eng- 
land that she had an Anglo-Norman literature, 
before she possessed one in English. I will 
not speak of the letters in which he applauded 
my labours, it is now for the public to pro- 
nounce upon their result; I present it with the 





fruits of my ten years’ exile, and of my length- 
ened studies ever since. 

We shall now endeavour to make the 
English public acquainted with this very 
learned and curious work, and more espe- 
cially draw their attention to the simple, 
naive, and often spirited poetry with which 
the remains of the Trouveres abound. 

The first volume commences with a pre- 
liminary dissertation on the origin of the 
French language, in which the Abbé contro- 
verts the opinions of Gibbon and M. Schle- 
gel, that Latin was, at any period, the ver- 
nacular language of Gaul; and he shows, by 
a series of extracts from writers contempo- 
rary with the periods under review, that, 
from the days of Caesar down to the close of 
the sixth century, the Celtic continued to be 
spoken (together with both Greek and Latin 
in the larger towns and maritime cities) 
throughout Gaul. 

During all this period, Celtic literature 
flourished under the auspices of the bards; 
and this affords the Abbé a strong corrobo- 
ration of his opinion, that the Jongleurs may 
be considered as their successors, and, also, 
of that view which some writers have taken 
of the origin of romantic fiction,—that it is 
derived from a Celtic source. Not one spe- 
cimen, however, of the poems of the Gallic 
bards remains; but a fair estimate of their 
character, our author considers, may be 
made by consulting “the precious remains 
of Celtic poetry, published in the Myrvirian 
Archzology.” But the Latin language, 
though not the vernacular tongue, still held 
a place among the “ Babel dialects” of the 
Franks, Teutons, Goths, and Celts, who par- 
titioned out the provinces of Gaul, and it 
finally became the basis of the national 
tongue. 

Its knowledge was doubtless extended 
through the influence of the church, when, 
in the fourth century, St. Jerome gave to the 
world his translation of the Bible, (the Vul- 
gate,) and when, during the two following 
centuries, the hymns and formularies of the 
church came into general use, and the people 
were required to make the responses in the 
Latin alone. That it was Latin, corrupted 
by an admixture of barbarous words, and the 
neglect of the rules of declension, which was 
termed “lingua Romana,” is shown by ex- 
tracts from writers of the seventh century ; 
and it is, therefore, to this source that the 
terms “langue Romaine” and “ Romance 
dialect” must be traced. In its more ad- 
vanced stage of transition from the Latin, 
this language is chiefly distinguished by the 
natural order of the sentence: the violent 
inversions which some of the northern dia- 
lects, no less than the classical Latin, pre- 
sent, found no place in it, even from the 
earliest times; and the great superiority of 
the langue Romaine for the purposes of nar- 
rative poetry, over the Saxon, on this ac- 
count, is forcibly dwelt upon by Mr. Turner. 
For those of our readers who have not access 
to works on this subject, we subjoin three 





specimens of this tongue in its advancing 
state. The earliest is part of the oath of 
Lewis of Germany to Charles the Bald, a.p. 
842. “Pro Deu amur et pro Christian poblo 
et nostro commun salvament. Diest di en 
avant in quant Deu savir et _ me dunat, 
si salvarai jo cist meon fradre Karl.” The 
second, Abbé dela Rue considers the earliest 
pc of the “ langue Romaine du Nord.” 

hey are the concluding lines of an epitaph 
on Flodoard, a chronicler who died about 
966. 

Vequit caste clerc, bon moine, meilleu abbé 

Et d’Agapit ly romain fut aube ; 

Par son histoire maintes novelles sauras 

Et en ille toute antiquité auras. 

The third specimen is part of the Lord’s 
Prayer, taken from a psalter, evidently writ- 
ten in the following century. “ Li notre 
peres qui ies es ciel, saintefiez seit li tuens 
nums ; avienget li tuns regnes, seit faite la tue 
voluntet si cum en ciel, e en laterre.” It was 
at this period that the Trouveres first rose to 
notice, and it would be curious to trace the 
rapid improvements they made in this 
hitherto unformed dialect. In all countries, 
it is probable, that to the poet language owes 
alike its copiousness and its force. 


The second point to which our author di- 
rects his attention, is the origin of rhyme ; and 
here he successfully combats the opinions of 
Huet and some others, that this peculiarity of 
modern poetry was derived from the East. 
With Tyrwhitt and Sharon Turner, he in- 
clines to assign its origin to the Latin poets 
of the fifth and sixth centuries, at the same 
time expressing an opinion that it might also 
have been adopted from the Celtic bards, 
among whom a very curious and intricate 
system of “ assonance” at least, if not rhyme, 
found a place. It is certain that specimens 
of rhymed Latin verse existed, evenso early as 
the fourth century—a period long before 
either Arab or Saracen set foot on the shores 
of Europe, or pilgrim journied to the far 
land of the east. We regret that Mons. de 
la Rue does not, on this part of his subject, 
enter more into detail, since reference to a 
book professionally familiar to him, the 
Breviary, would have shown, that not merely 
rhyme, but almost every variety of it used in 
modern poetry, has its model in the Latin 
hymns.* 


* We subjoin a few proofs. The hymn for Trinity 
Sunday,‘ O lux beata Trinitas,’ is the regular octo- 
syllabic verse ; ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,’in that six- 
lined metre in which the 113th psalm in the old and new 


versions is written. In ‘ Ave Maris Stella’ we find 
that peculiar “‘ short metre” in which several of the 
old ballads were written. In one of the hymns for 
lauds, and the old one in the Sarum breviary for Inno- 
cents’ day, we find the genuine “ common measure,” 
not broken into four short lines, but written, as it always 
ought to be, in couplets of fourteen feet; while that 
noble hymn, ‘ Pange lingua gloriosi, corporis mys- 
terium,’ both in rhyme and measure, is the same as 
that fine poem ‘ Eugene Aram’s Dream.’ We had al- 
most forgot to mention that the metre of ‘ Hohenlinden’ 
is to be found in the Complins hymn for Lent. Where 
these hymn-makers found these metres may probably 
still be a subject of inquiry. At a period characterized 
by excess of ornament, as that in which they flourished 
undoubtedly was, it is not unlikely that rb: Latin, 
among other “ ornaments,” might have taken its rise, 
more especially as the rules of prosody were neglected. 
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Having determined the question of the 
origin of the “langue Romaine,” our author 
commences his work with an inquiry as to 
the source from whence the tales of the 
Trouveres were derived, and remarks that— 

Long ere the Troubadours caused the south of 
France to re-echo with their harmony, or the 
metrical romances spread over the north the 
spirit and the virtues of chivalry, two nations of 


Celtic origin, the Armoricans of the west of | 


France, and the Welsh from that of England, 
had, even to the middle age, preserved the lan- 
guage, and even the literature, of their ancient 
bards. Already we have seen that until the 
sixth certury the poems of the bards had shone 
illustriously in our land, but towards the same 
era the Welsh muse sought refuge in Armorica, 
and colonies of the insular Britons having set- 
tled there with their bards, Celtic poetry receiv- 
ed a new impulse. But, whether the study of 
the Celtic be too wearisome a task for modern 
writers, or whether they have regarded it as 
impossible to find relics of this tongue, the 
ancient literature of this part of France has 
remained in most profound oblivion, although 
itself was heretofore that of all ancient Gaul. 
Still, although there is no poetry in the 
Breton tongue remaining, yet the concurrent 
testimony of the old poets, both French and 
English, proves that it was a general belief 
that these tales which form, so to speak, the 
staple of chivalrous romance, were the pro- 
duction of the Bretons. 
These olde gentil Bretons in his days, 
Of diverse aventures maden layes— 
says Chaucer; so says the unknown author 
of the lay of ‘ Emare’; so says Marie in the 
introduction to her lays, and Pierre St. Cloud, 
who also wrote in the thirteenth century, 
makes his pretended Jongleur say— 
Jongleur am 1; but on the way 
They robbed and beat me yesterday, 
And stole my viol too away ; 
© that | had it! for I trow 
Fall many a dainty tale I know. 
A goodly Breton lay, to you 
I’d tell; of Mellin,—Noton too, 
Or Arthur brave, or Tristram bold, 
Of Charpel, of St. Brandon old. 
And with a protestation of veracity and a 
minuteness which reminds us of the oak 
chest and the Chatterton MSS., the author of 
the ‘ Chevalier au Bel Escu’ assures his 
hearers that his tale is undoubtedly true, 
since it is not merely well known throughout 
Bretagne, but he discovered it in writing 
carefully preserved in the monastery of St. 
Aaron, at Caerleon To these instances nu- 
merous others might be added; and our 
author argues, What could be more unlikely 
than that minstrels, not Bretons themselves, 
should term their fabliaux ‘“ Breton lays,” 
unless there were some such lays in existence, 
and also, highly esteemed? Now, when we 
take a general view of the lays and early 


French metrical romances, we find the scene | 


almost always laid in Bretagne, or in Eng- 
land; we find Celtic names too—Karadoe, 
Modred, Hoel, Gawaine, Guilladune, Gwe- 
nifer,—names that the Norman minstrel 
must have had some difficulty in pronoune- 


ing ; and added to these, the king of Britain, | 


either the greater or the lesser, is exhibited 


as superior to every sovereign in Christendom. | 


If it be but allowed that a mass of floating 
tradition was carried by the South-British 
exiles, when, in the sixth century, they passed 
over to Armorica, that these traditions were 
fondly cherished among them, because they 
told of the former glory of that land to which 
they could never return, that the imagination 








| their supernatural agency borrowed ? 


of their descendants invested them with a 
halo of poetic beauty, because these fond re- 
collections were their only heritage, we shall 
discover not merely the reason why every 
British tradition up to the sixth century was 
preserved among them, but a reason, too, 
why Arthur, merely one of the many brave 
warriors, in the enumeration of the Welsh 
bards, is the all-powerful monarch and hero 
of the Breton lay. Arthur, although known 
in Wales as the monarch of the Silures, and 
the valiant opponent of Cerdic, was but one 
of many kings and many warriors who fought, 
though in vain, against the Saxon; but to 
the Breton exiles he was their own king, who 
had led them on to battle, and whose death 
was the cause of their flight. Thus, too, the 
tales of Caerleon and Camelot gathered splen- 
dour from each Breton bard, for they were 
visionary recollections of another land; but 
the Welsh bard saw Caerleon in ruins, and 
Camelot in the power of the Saxons, and he 
left them unsung. 
Avalon,” too, that brightest spot in the realms 
of romance, was to the Welst 

of the perpetual choirs of Britain,” and he well 
knew that tonsured priests alone wonned 
there ; but the Breton, separated for centuries 
from his fatherland, showered upon the island 
to which his forefathers saw their monarch 
borne, every imagined beauty, and peopled 
it with Morgain la Fay, and her stealint 
damsels, watching in hushed silence the 
tranced slumber of Arthur. 

That the traditions which, in a cellected 
form, were first given to the world by Geflry 
of Monmouth, (that very ill-used writer, 
whom we shall introduce more directly to 
the notice of our readers, in our extracts 
from Wace,) were the common property of 
Bretagne and Wales, is proved at great 
length by Mons. de la Rue, who is none of 
your superficial antiquaries, who consider 
three testimonies as good as ten, but one 
who hunts up and down a library, and reads 
and re-reads a manuscript, be it only to press 
the testimony of a twentieth “ good and true 
witness” into his service, although already 
secure of the nineteen. To his arguments on 
this part of his subject we shall refer in a 
subsequent notice ; we therefore merely re- 
mark, in passing, that his additional re- 
searches fully corroborate the remark of the 
late Mr. Price, “that the concurrent testi- 
mony of the French romancers is now ad- 
mitted to have proved the existence of a 
large body of fiction relative to Arthur, in 
the province of Brittany; and while they 
confirm the assertion of Geffry in this parti- 
cular, they have neither echoed his lan- 
guage, nor borrowed his materials.” 

That the tales ef Arthur had a mixed 
Welch and Breton origin, may, therefore, be 
considered as the truth; but whence was 
Now, 
instead of seeking in the East with Thomas 
Warten, whose correct judgment and fine 
taste were probably, in this instance, misled 
by the later prose romances, instead of 
pointing td the North with Dr. Percy and 
Mallet, for the origin of romantic fiction, 
what can be more natural than to suppose, 
that national superstitions would furnish out 
the marvels of national tales? When we 
speak of marvels, however, there is a distine- 
tion, which, if it had been kept in view, would 
have saved writers upon this subject much 
waste of time; it is the distinction between 


The “ woody isle of | 


1 bard but “ one | 


| 
| 
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those that are common, and those that are 
peculiar. To illustrate our meaning,—that 
the wishing cap of Fortunatus should be 
found among the Kalmuck ‘Tartars and the 
Norwegians, as well as among us,—that the 
ring of Gyges should he possessed by Eluned 
in Wales, and by the spiteful queen in Ger- 
many, is no surer proof that these fables had 
acommon source, than the arrow of sharpen- 
ed wood and the flint-headed spear, would 
prove widely separated nations of savages to 
have had one common origin ; for who, in 
some idle moment, has not wished for a talis- 
man to supply all his wishes, or the power to 
become invisible? Thus, too, castles of gold 
and gems, self-impelled barques, dragons, 
mermaidens,—marvels which meet us alikein 
eastern or western fable;—what are they but 
what Mr. Price so correctly terms, “ the 
constantly recurring types which embellish 
the popular tale”? But in the midst of these 
general identities, some peculiar distinctions 
mark each system of national fable; the 
giants of Asgard have no common property, 
except size, with the giants prisoned beneath 
the ruins of Babylon; nor have the flower- 
nymphs of Hindustan aught with those of 
classic fable, except the name. 

In turning our attention to the peculiari- 
ties of romantic fable, we shall find them all 
to have been of Celtic origin. ‘The faerie, 
the highest order of being introduced in these 
romances, (we speak of those anterior to the 
fifteenth century,) is always represented as 
kind and devoted ; she supplies her earthly 
lover with exhaustless wealth, rescues him 
from all danger, and, in return, asks but in- 
violable secrecy. That secret once told, the 
gentle and trusty faerie becomes the vindic- 
tive fury, whose wrath can scarcely be ap- 
peased, save by the death of the victim. 
Now this principle, although wholly opposed 
to the opinions and feelings of the chivalrous 
age, which taught the knight to blazon the 
name of his lady-love in every land, we find 
pervading every lay of faerie; and we find it 
also pervading every tale told of the “ Tyl- 
wyth Teg” of the Welsh peasantry, and of 
the “good people” (an almost synonymous 
term) of the Gael. ‘he Irish peasant, too, 
strictly abstains from intruding unsummoned 
on the haunt of the faerie; and in the west 
of England, the belief that intercourse with 
these funcied beings, although honourable, is 
highly dangerous, still prevails. And that 
this secrecy is equally demanded to secure 
the faerie gift, is also an article of belief. 
Not long since a peasant from Anglesey told, 
that in his youth he had seen the “ Tylwyth 
Teg” dancing at dawn, and that he often 
found a groat placed for him on a stone of 
the bridge. At length his father forced him 
to discover the secret, and never again did 
he behold either groat or faerie. ‘This tale 
was doubtless a fabrication, but in it the 
leading principle of faerie mythology was 
adhered to, by a man who never heard a 
Breton lay, or even the name of Sir Lan- 
val. Morgain la Fay, that presiding queen 
of romance, appears in these early tales 
precisely as one of the “ good people” of 
Celtic fable. Her very name, for which 
Warton journied to Persia, proves her Cam- 
brian origin; she is the “ Mér Gwynn,” the 
‘‘white damsel,” and of the same family, 
though of higher rank, with Sir Walter 
Scott's “ white lady,” (also a Celtic supersti- 
tion,) who, indeed, she closely resembles in 
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the strong sympathy that links her to mortals, | 
in her prophetic powers, and in her always | 
inhabiting the borders of i lakes or rivers. 
Indeed, the important station that water— 
mere water—holds in these romances, links 
romantic fiction by another tie to Celtic fable. 
In Wales, in Ireland, and in the Highlands, 
charmed fountains abound ; and the etlicacy 
of sprinkled water, and of running water, to 
dissolve the spell, is an article of common 
belief. ‘The most celebrated fountain of ro- 
mance was, however, placed in Brittany, and 
it was called the fountain of Brecheliant (a 
name familiar to the readers of Italian ro- 
mance); and so credulous were the Bretons, 
even in the twelfth century, in regard to its 
existence, that Master Robert Wace, think- 
ing to himself that as a poet he was bound 
to seek after all marvels, journied thither on 
urpose to see it. With much simplicity, 

and with far more sincerity than we might 
have expected, he thus tells us the result : 

] journied there the fays to see, 

As Breton lays bad told to me, 

For wondrous land is Brittanye, 

Marvels | went to see ; all sooth 

Avouched were they for sober truth ; 

Alas! for wonders sped I on, 

Forest and plain, | saw each one ; 

But fount, or stone, or faerie, 

These trusting eves could never see. 

Nor wisercame J than I went, 

Thus on a mere fool’s errand sent ; 

Folly | sought—a pleasant came, 

Fool set { oat,—fool home I came. 

But, however Master Wace might have 
done, it was told for truth, that in that forest 
there was a fountain springing from the root 
of an old oak tree, and the knight, desirous 
of tourneying with the “salvage man” hard 
by, had only to fill the gold basin, which is 
suspended from the oak with the water, 
and sprinkle it on the stone, when forth- 
with a horrible tempest arises, and, as it 
clears off, his foeman appears. Now, what a 
druidical cast does the oak tree, the gold 
basin, the sprinkled water, and the stone, 
give to this wild fable. There are other cor- 
roborations of our opinion, which we could 
offer, did our space allow ;+ these, however, 
may go far to prove, that these wild and often 
beautiful fictions had no foreign origin, but 
were part of the national belief in those re- 
mote ages, when the Druid taught his mystic 
doctrines beneath the shadow of his oak, or 
beside the giant Crémlech. 

Thus, national fables and national tradi- 
tion formed, most probably, the groundwork 
of romance ; and the band of homesick ex- 
iles, casting their longing eyes toward the 
shores of their fatherland, invested every 
scene and every character in a garb of ficti- 
tious splendour, until the obscure leader of a 
handful of men became the powerful mon- 
arch of the whole British empire—the chief- 








+ The two following instances will prove how closely 
the minute particulars of the original fairy tale are 
sometimes transmitted. Gruclan snatched away to 
faerie, is yet once in the year to be seen on the banks 
of the river in which he appeared to sink, while the 
beighing of his steed echoes afar through the stillness 
of the night. Will not the reader’s recollection supply 
O'Donnoghue, mounted on his white steed, and visible 
only each May day eve? Ogier le Danois stays three 
pleasant days in the court of Morgain la Fay; when he 
departs, all things seem changed around him, and he 
finds that one hundred years have passed away. And 
thus Sion Evan, in Welsh story, lucklessly steps within 
the facry circle, and begins to dance, but, that short 








dance over, he discovers that he has outlived all his 
kindred, and all remembrance for the same long period 
has elapsed. We have treated this subject more at 
length, because some acquaintance with it will render 

tales of the Trouvéres, to which we shall next call 
the attention of the reader, more interesting, and be- 
cause, although, our author agrees with our conclusions, 
be has devoted but little space to their proof, 








tain Arthur, whose name, while living, pro- 
bably never reached beyond the Humber, 
became arbiter of every contest in Europe— 
and “ Caerleon on the River Usk,” the cen- 
tre of attraction, even to the whole world. 

Let not the reader smile at the attention 
we have bestowed on these fables, for, to 
England, they were an important boon. 
From the moment that the deeds of Arthur 
were sung, the bond that linked the Anglo- 
Norman baron to Normandy was snapped 
asunder. What was the fame of Rollo, of 
Richard Fearnought, to him who was told 
that, by claiming a British origin, he could 
participate in the fame of Arthur? And, as 
lay succeeded lay, each telling of new won- 
ders, every spot of English ground became 
consecrated ; and, willingly yielding himself 
up to an illusion which proffered him a share 
in so illustrious an heritage, the Anglo-Nor- 
man knight henceforth set lance in rest, only 
to maintain the glory of his adopted Jand— 
that land which had owned the sway of King 
Arthur. 





A Popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen. 
By W. H. Robertson, M.D. 8vo. Tilt. 
Dicesrtion, said “ a certain arch wag,” is the 
affair of the stomach, and indigestion, that 
of the doctors. This maxim, under a quaint 
and humorous form, conveys a profound and 
important truth. Man is endowed with two 
“internal monitors’—the one seated in the 
mind, the other in the stomach ; or, to speak 
more learnedly on so grave a theme, residing 
respectively in the cerebral and the gan- 
glionic centres. As the healthful condition 
of the first consists, not in a punctilious and 
over-jealous susceptibility to minute moral 
differences, but in being void of offence ; so 
that of the second is anything but distin- 
guished by an irritable regard to the qualities 
of the articles of habitual diet. The business 
of the stomach is digestion ; and a casuistical 
splitting of hairs, as to what it will take, and 
what it will eschew—a jesuitical equivocation 
with beef and mutton, fat and lean—is as far 
from physiological perfection as Sanchez De 
Matrimonio from the precepts of the New 
Testament. Books of diet and regimen, in- 
dependently of possible defects in execution, 
are fundamentally erroneous, inasmuch as 
they truckle to this immorality of the sto- 
mach ; and if they were as effectual in avert- 
ing pain, as they are ordinarily the reverse, 
a man should no more be contented to keep 
things quiet upon their terms, than with that 
lullaby state of moral feeling, which is regu- 

lated solely by the fear of the gallows. 

Man being omnivorous, his stomach, 
formed by nature to digest all sorts of arti- 
cles,—from turtle soup and salmon to cu- 
cumbers and melons,—would assuredly not 
take offence at trifling errors, either of quan- 
tity or quality, if there were not something 
more amiss than a little occasional excess. 
Habitual indigestion, if it begins sometimes 
in gross abuse of the organ, never ends there; 
and most commonly the victims of dyspepsia 
must look beyond the qualities of the ingesta, 
if they mean to recover their health and 
natural powers. ‘To come nearer to the fact, 
defect of exercise, we believe, and the ab- 
sence of sufficient exposure to the breath of 
heaven, are the causes that usually constitute 
the first links in the chain of phenomena. 
Those who live much in the open air, and 
make a daily use of their limbs, have rarely 


| jumbled together; and that as 
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need of the doctor to keep their stomachs in 
order; but sedentary habits and close rooms 
have become the inseparable concomitants 
of modern life ; and the greater mass of man- 
kind, tied and bound to these sources of dis- 
ease, are obliged to have recourse to “ Dr. 
Baillie’s breakfast bacon,” and Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s far-famed “ page seventy-two.” Air 
and exercise not only brace the stomach for 
the due discharge of its functions, but con- 
tribute to that natural state of the appetites 
which is favourable to temperance. The love 
of condiments and of recondite cookery is 
a supplement to a blunted sensibility ; and 
when the jaded organ re-acts upon the mor- 
bid stimulus of such substances, the desire for 
food ceases to be in a relation to the neces- 
sities of the constitution. The confinement 
of a town life is also usually accompanied by 
an excess of intellectual labour, and a harass- 
ing excitation of the passions. ‘These, while 
they directly debilitate the stomach, exhaust 
the general frame, and occasion a craving for 
more food than can conveniently be digested. 
If aldermen are proverbial for their love of 
good living, professional and literary labourers 
are equally “ huge feeders ;” and those only 
who have felt the exhaustion of a hard day's 
exercise of the brain can appreciate the difli- 
culty of abstaining from the indulgence which 
it invariably solicits. The influence of stay-at- 
home habits upon the vigour of the stomach, 
and upon general health, is rendered clear 
to demonstration in two facts ;—first, that 
the ill-paid inmates of our factories are the 
victims of indigestion, maugre their enforced 
temperance ; and secondly, that the common 
street beggars, who habitually consume large 
quantities of ardent spirits, show a strange 
resistance to epidemics, and (contrary to all 
general principles,) are as long-lived and 
healthy as other people. 

To dyspeptics, therefore, we should say, 
take this article of diet, and avoid that, if 
experience proves the necessity of the obser- 
vance; but if you wish to recover the tone 
of your stomach, rise from your down bed, 
leave your fire-side, walk, ride, inhale the 
sea breeze, fly to the mountains,—do this, 
and you may throw Dr. Robertson and Cor- 
naro behind the fire, and eat toasted cheese 
like a Welshman. 

Let us, however, not be mistaken. We 
partake not the sentiments of the man who, 
when told that he was destroying the coats 
of his stomach by excess, replied, “then may 
my stomach digest in its waistcoat.” We 
are not writing for lunatics; and we pre- 
suppose that the wardrobe of the correcting 
organ should be complete. We are inclined 
to believe, indeed, that, in the first instance, 
the stomach is injured more by the labour 
it is forced to perform, after elaborate feasts, 
than by the specific qualities of the articles 
many dys- 
peptics will be found among the simple 
gorgers of beef and mutton, as among the 
devotees of Ude and Kitchiner. The seden- 
tary inhabitants of great towns (however 
apparently abstemious), for the most part, 
take more nourishment than nature requires ; 
and those especially, who are “ well to do in 
life,” are rarely without some degree of in- 
digestion, and demand for dinner pills. All 
that we maintain is, that a moderate indul- 
gence in the various articles of food, which 
the bounty of nature has provided for man, 


| would not be attended with the complicated 
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ills of confirmed indigestion, if the consti- 
tution were not first impaired by harassing 
cares, sedentary habits, and the artificial 
confinement of a town life. 


‘In the present condition of society, the 
opportunities of escaping from these evils are 
rare. The preservation of health is subordi- 
nated to the necessity of providing the means 
of subsistence. The shop and the counting- 
house must be attended, professions must be 
laboriously acquired, and practised with an 
heroic disregard for the non-naturals. Dys- 
pepsia, therefore, follows in the wake of 
civilization, and facility of concoction must 
be consulted, under pain of—every pain 
under heaven, from simple heartburn to the 
rack of gout. The stomach thus becomes a 
favourite field of exploitation with quacks; 
and more pills are sold and swallowed to 
keep that organ in good humour, than for 
averting all the other ills which flesh is heir 
to. The science of dietetics is consequently 
a branch of medicine that is much written 
upon ; but, strange to say, not with any pro- 
portionate dissemination of rea knowledge. 
For the most part, the books on this subject 
contain little more than repetitions of old 
maxims,—the results of a crude and em- 
pirical experience, rendered useless by the 
absence of sound generalization, founded on 
the approved doctrines of physiology; and 
this is the more to be regretted, because the 
world are more inclined to give into an over- 
curious research after the properties of roast, 
and boiled, and fried, than to pursue the 
more troublesome courses which lead to 


health. 


Of this circumstance, Dr. Robertson seems 
to be sufficiently aware. “My aim,” he 
says, “and the aim is a high one, is to give 
the public the means of correcting this igno- 
rance ; to inform them on points of which 
every medical man knows them to be igno- 
rant; and knows, too, how important it is 
that that they should, as far as possible, be 
informed.” Accordingly he has entered 
much at large on the subjects not merely of 
diet, but also of exercise, of ventilation, 
climate, and change of air, of dress, of water 
externally and internally, of mineral waters, 
and of sleep. On these subjects he has set 
down much that is useful, much that is 
minute, and here and there some things that 
are erroneous. Out of a book of this sort a 
man of sense may certainly pick portions of 
information, such as the author professes to 
afford ; but till public education is improved, 
and some general knowledge of the struc- 
ture and functions of the body be more dif- 
fusively taught in schools and colleges, the 
best of them will but too frequently impart 
only lights that lead astray. What sort of 
instruction, for example, will the general 
reader acquire from the following remarks 
on “breakfast bacon”? ‘In the greater 
number of cases I do not hesitate to say, that 
it will do harm,—in all cases where the juices 
of the stomach are either deficient in quan- 
tity, or vitiated in quality ; where the tissues 
want power, or where they are in a state of 
inflammatory excitement; in fact, in all 
cases where the indigestion has its seat 
in the stomach. But in cases where the 
juices of the stomach are sufficient in quan- 
tity, and healthy enough in nature, to mix 
with the food and act on it chemically; 
where the contractile powers of the stomach 





are sufficient to grind the mass into a pulp [7], 
in short, in all cases in which the food is 
digested by the stomach, and where all that 
is wanting is a stimulus to carry the mass 
forward through the intestines, the laxative 
qualities of the fat and salt will act bene- 
ficially ; and to such cases bacon will, no 
doubt, be of service.” 


Now, here are nearly as many errors as 
words; but we would take leave to ask Dr. 
Robertson if all this diagnosis were true, 
how, in the name of Hocus Pocus, would the 
non-medical student, in search of the whole- 
somes, discover its application to his own 
case? Would he not say, that wherever the 
stomach can digest of itself, it needs no ghost 
to tell us that we do not want bacon to assist 
it? But this is not my case; my digestion is 
assuredly weak : “ argol” no bacon for me. 
But the worst of the extract is, not that its 
information is defective,—it is, with the ex- 
ception of the remark on inflammatory ex- 
citement, altogether worthless. What proof 
have we that the juices are ever deficient in 
quantity? and what does the Doctor mean 
by grinding the mass into a pulp? He can- 
not take the human stomach for a gizzard. 
Then, in the admitted case, of slowness of 
bowels—does that ever subsist for any length 
of time without the digestion essentially 
suffering? and when it is present, are there 
not means, more familiar to use than to dis- 
course, that remove the evil more effectually 
than the oil and salt aforesaid ? 


If we are not wholly in error, the “ sweet 
uses” of the bacon admit of a very different 
explanation. The result of healthy digestion 
is to produce, in the food, a series of changes 
totally different from those which it would 
undergo, if placed under like circumstances 
of warmth and humidity, in a dead and un- 
organized receptacle. Inthe healthy stomach, 
the chemical laws cease to prevail; and the 
laws of living energy assume their place. 
But when digestion is weakened, and the 
stomach abates in the intensity of its living 
energy, these animal changes are slowly and 
imperfectly developed; and in the delay, 
chemical fermentation is substituted, Carry- 
ing this general fact in the memory, it will 
strike the least reflecting reader of ordinary 
experience, that an English breakfast of tea, 
sugar, milk, and bread, affords a mass espe- 
cially prone to undergo spontaneous fermen- 
tation; and that, therefore, it must be ill- 
suited to a dyspeptic patient. Accordingly 
we hold, that a small admixture of any ani- 
mal matter will be serviceable, by checking 
the tendency of the mass to ferment; and it 
should seem, that the bacon possesses this 
advantage to a high degree. It is probable, 
likewise, that its sapid qualities may give a 
momentary tone to the organ, and, by hasten- 
ing digestion, supersede the chemical action 
altogether. If this reasoning be correct, the 
reader will perceive that the specific digesti- 
bility of articles of diet will not alone deter- 
mine their applicability to specific cases; but 
that the circumstances in which they are 
taken go for a great deal. Thence he may 
infer, generally, that without some knowledge 
of the laws of the living organization, disqui- 
sitions on diet must very often induce erro- 
neous conclusions. 

Another opinion, which the author quotes 
from Dr. Paris, that “the dyspeptic should 





never take their principal meal in a state of 





fatigue,” is perhaps too absolute, and requires 
further remark. If it be understood as im- 
plying that the dyspeptic should avoid exces- 
sive fatigue altogether, the maxim is unques- 
tionably true ; but if ordinary fatigue only js 
intended, such as conduces to health, nothing 
so suddenly removes the disagreeable sensa- 
tion, and restores the general powers of the 
constitution, as a small quantity of light 
nourishment. As soon as such matters touch 
the stomach, it re-acts upon the brain, deve- 
loping the latent powers of that organ, anda 
feeling of refreshment ensues. All, there- 
fore, that is necessary to be observed, is, that 
the patient neither eats too fast, nor too 
much; and that rule is of universal ap- 
plication in his case,—fatigued or not fa- 
tigued. 

In common with every physiologist, Dr, 
Robertson has borne his testimony against 
the use and abuse of stays, which he justly 
considers as a greater barbarism than black- 
ened teeth, be-ringed noses, and tattooed 
skins; for these do not interfere with the 
performance of an all-important function. 
The author, however, is satisfied how little 
chance reason has of prevailing against 
custom and fashion. “1 am quite aware,” 
he says, ‘ that all which could be written on 
this subject would not cause stays to be dis- 
used; indeed, habit may be said to render 
them almost a necessary part of female dress, 
But as a sort of ‘forlorn hope,’ I would beg 
to give the following suggestions. Let not 
stays be worn until as late an age as possible; 
certainly not before twelve or thirteen years 
old. ‘The older the individual, the less soft, 
the firmer are the ribs, the less apt to be ma- 
terially bent by moderate pressure. Let 
them be worn with as few, as thin, and as 
yielding bones, as possible; and if it could 
anyhow be dispensed with, without a busk ; 
let them always be laced loosely. Some, at 
least, of the evils of this practice will in this 
way be avoided, and the feelings of society 
not be in the least shocked by seeing women 
without stays. Stays are, in fact, useless; 
the spine wants no support. The way to 
make it want support, is to support it, and in 
that way to weaken the muscles. The only 
possible end that stays can serve, is to confine 
and give rigidity to the figure ; an effect that 
would be produced, (and produced without 
the ungraceful stiffness which stays always 
cause,) by a stout linen or cotton under- 
garment, made to fit closely to the body, 
&e. 

This “ bit by bit” reform, though it yields 
too much to the barbarous ignorance and 
unreasoning folly of those who preside over 
female education, is not deficient in sound 
sense. As long as the ladies think it a beauty 
to resemble an hour glass, and a perfection 
to be unable to either eat, or breathe, accord- 
ing to the intentions of nature, wisdom may 
cry out in the streets, and sickness and suffer- 
ing may back its teachings, without the hope 
of a radical reformation. It is well, there- 
fore, to hope with our author for a first in- 
stalment, since more cannot be obtained: 
but we do not the less look upon the mother 
who puts her daughter into case-armour, in 
defiance of good counsel, as a weak, silly, 
and cruel parent ; and the father who permits 
it, as culpably indifferent to the duties of his 
station, 
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The Vow of the Peacock, and other Poems. 
By L. E. L. Saunders & Otley. 

Fisher's. Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 
1836, with Poetical Illustrations. By 
L.E.L. Fisher. 

Tue world, it is said, is weary of poetry. Not 

so: it is weary of waiting, and watching, 

and seeking for poetry. It is weary of a 
ssionless and lifeless repetition of worn-out 

metaphors and trite epithets, of the jingle of 

the same no-meaning sounds—evidence of 

a taste, a feeling, a shadowy perception of 
etry, unseconded by power. But the world’s 

Peart yet yearns towards poetry; it hungers 
after it as for the food and aliment of its intel- 
lectual life; and the blind eagerness with 
which it has bowed down before the idols 
and the molten calves, before blocks, stocks, 
stones, and graven images, is proof. 

The critics tell us, that poetry will not sell. 
DidScott’s poems sell? Did Byron’s, Crabbe’s, 
Moore's? ‘They may, perhaps, refer to Words- 
worth’s; but, was it to be supposed, that 
poetry, which included, by its very nature, 
the highest philosophy, couid be appreciated 
at once, and be as eagerly devoured as a new 
novel ?—but, in so much as Wordsworth, like 
every true poet, is the interpreter of Nature, 
and appeals to the heart, we are convinced 
that thousands, to whom his philosophy might 
be a mystery, could yet deeply sympathize 
with him as a poet; and we desire nothing 
more earnestly than to have the feelings of 
the people tested by circulating among them, 
at a cheap rate, selections from his poetry. 
Since, indeed, it has been required of us, by 
our position, to be especially watchful of all 
literary influences, we know of no instance 
in which a true poet has not received a fair 
measure of fame. ‘Philip Van Artevelde,’ 
for example, arrived at a second edition within 
three months, and we have seen whole columns 
filled with quotations from it, even in the 
Australian papers, and whole pages with cri- 
tical commendation in reviews from the other 
side of the Atlantic : we have, too, read flat- 
tering notices of the ‘Corn Law Rhymer,’ 
written on the Ohio, and in the back settle- 
ments of Louisiana, almost beyond the reach, 
we had imagined, of civilization: and to 
what was Sheridan Knowles indebted for the 
honours and the weleomings with which he 
was received in America, but to the fame 
which his dramas had won for him? 

The truth is, the world, to use the word in 
avery limited sense, is weary, not of poetry, 
but of its counterfeits. It is weary of ever- 
lasting disappointments—of the trickery and 
cozenage with which it has been so often 
fobbed off with petit-or for pure gold—Bri- 
tannia metal for silver. It is weary of the 
clangour of drums and trumpets, that pre- 
luded nothing—of the folly, or the flattery, 


with which criticism has so often cajoled it | 
into the belief, that a new prophet had arisen | 
with “wondrous gifts endued” and “tongue | 
Ten or a dozen years since, it was | 
found out in the coteries, and blazoned forth | 
to the world, that Horace and Juvenal, by a | 


divine.” 


sort of Siamese birth, were both buttoned up 
under the same yard of broad cloth, and forth 
walked : they cricd out in the streets 
that a second Milton was born to us, and, 
lo! it was ——: they called heaven and 
earth to witness that another Sappho had 
appeared, and then introduced us to ‘ 
The critics and the Annuals together, were 








enough to create a horror of the very name 
of poetry. By their joint efforts society was 
positively infested with a sort of hybrid race 
—poets or poetesses, for it was difficult to 
distinguish between them—many of whom 
had been gazetted as commanders in the 
army of Parnassus, though unworthy to serve 
as drummers in its condemned regiments : 
these met you at every turning, and per- 
fumed locks and ambrosial curls shook forth 
in your face the same oracular nonsense with 
equal and infinite satisfaction. In these the 
palmy days of true no-meaning, Wordsworth 
was held to be but a dull dog, Coleridge a 
prosy fellow, Byron a profligate plagiarist, 
and Shelley an atheistic idiot. 

No one suffered more from these absurd 
laudations than Miss Landon, and suffers now 
in its re-action. She was introduced to the 
public when a mere child: but there was, 
even in her earliest works, a great deal of pro- 
mise. As might have been expected, an im- 
mature and undisciplined mind was mani- 
fest; but her verses were smooth and flow- 
ing, and the garniture rich and sculptured, 
though mixed with glitter and tinsel. The 
actors, indeed, were the perfumed spirituali- 
ties, who pass current among young ladies 
at boarding-school ; and love, which was the 
main spring and motive power throughout— 
the predominant passion—was a mere sen- 
timent made up of moonlight and music, 
and other non-intellectuals: all her writings 
wanted concentration of thought and feeling. 
Still, there was an earnest passion that co- 
loured everything—moved, and swayed, and 
moulded circumstances to its own wild will, 
and this is a sure characteristic of genius, 
which, like melancholy, 

Fills all things with itself, 

And makes all gentle sounds tell back the tale 

Of its own sorrows. 

We are still of opinion that Miss Landon 
would have fulfilled this early promise, 
had she been allowed ‘a fair field and no 
favour’—had the critics dispassionately, but 
with generous kindness and consideration, 
tested her powers and pointed out what was 
essential to their full developement. Butshe 
has been the cockered child of criticism—has 
lived in a coterie, and passed her literary life 
in listening to the sound and the echo of the 
emptiest flattery. 

Personally, we are not in a position to offer 
a judgment; our motives and feelings might 
be misunderstood. We may, however, ac- 
knowledge, that we are among those who, 
without falling into mere drivel and decla- 
mation on the subject, think highly of her 
talents; and when she resolved on writing 
prose, we persuaded ourselves it would have 
a beneficial re-action on her poetry, and said 
so. There is a sober reality about prose, 
that will not tolerate mere sound; it re- 
quires, too, a knowledge of life—of the hu- 
man heart in its depth and mystery—of the 
motives, passions, impulses of men of real 
flesh and blood: its framework must be of 
bone, knit together with muscle. We think, 
indeed, that her prose writings have not been 
without their influence. We trace, or imagine 
we do, in many of her later poems, a more 
substantial vein of earnest thought running 
throughout: she appears to dig deeper for 
the pure ore, and not to idle and waste time 
in scratching on the surface, content with 
such grains as chance might throw in her 
way. 





The subject of the leading poem is inti- 
mated in the very title. A deposed and 
orphan queen of Cyprus, Irene, comes to Ve- 
nice to seek the aid of a celebrated knight, 
Leoni, in restoring her to her kingdom; and 
the knight, according to the usage of chivalry, 
devotes himself to her service by the ‘ Vow 
of the Peacock.’ The lovers, for such of 
course they become, soon depart for the 
island, and a gentle cousin of the knight's, 
Amenaide, who had “ never told her love,” 
follows them in the disguise of a page. Leoni 
triumphs, and Amenaide is killed, just when 
her presence begins to perplex the story, in 
a successful attempt to save the life of the 
hero. The following scene, in which all 
parties appear, is perhaps equal to any in the 
poem — 
Amenaide hath ta’en her seat 
Beside the radiant stranger’s feet : 
Whose purple canopy on high— 
The golden step and chair: 
But most that regal form and eye 
Her regal state declare. 
Leoni serves her on his knee, 
But, with a fairy smile, 
She says such homage must not be, 
And she his guest the while. 
With softest look and courteous word 
She bids him carve the royal bird. 
e carves it with a curious skill, 
And when his task was done, 
The little flame was burning still 
That from its bright beak shone. 
He pledged the purple cup that night, 
His soul drank brighter wine 
Than ever filled a cup with light, 
Or made the hour divine : 
As if its passing shade had caught 
All treasures that a life had sought. 
Ah, no—a deeper joy he drank 
Than ever floated on the bowl, 
A joy, that coloured while it sank 
In sweet enchantment on the soul. 
The rosy thraldom of the vine 
Would vanish with the morning’s shine ; 
But he who wakes from such a dream, 
Wakes never more to dream again ; 
The hues have died on life’s dull stream, 
Which seeks that earlier light in vain. 
But who e’er turned from beauty’s ray 
For fear of future shade ? 
Or who e’er flung a rose away 
Because thatrose might fade ? 
It was a new-born joy to watch 
Those blue eyes sink beneath his own! 
The colour of the blush to catch, 
The colour which his gaze had thrown 
Upon a cheek, else pale and fair 
As lilies in the summer air. 
Amenaide sat watching by, 
With kindled cheek and flashing eye! 
She saw before the rest,—to her 
Her own heart was interpreter,— 
She knew the fixed, yet timid look, 
As if the soul some treasure took ;— 
She knew the soft, yet eager tone ; 
So had she looked, so had she spoken: 
The past now made the present known 
By many a sad familiar token. 
Ah! those who love can well divine 
The slightest look, the merest sign.— 
And she was gay,—though love is strong, 
Yet pride is stronger still ; 
She felt, but showed not of her wropg— 
It mastered not ber will. 
Strange ! her young heart could have such power 
Upon its most impassioned hour. 
Ah! call it by some dearer name— 
‘The effort made by maiden shame 
Its agony of soul to hide, 
It is too deep, too soft for pride. 

The character of Amenaide is drawn 
throughout with great skill and delicacy. 
Here she is described after the feast is over, 
and the vow made :— 

Her head 
Reposed not on its silken bed ; 
Al! what have eyes to do with sleep 
That seek, and vainly seek, to weep? 
No dew on the dark lash appears,— 
The heart is all too full for tears. 
Awhile she paced her stately room— 
She felt its heat, she felt its gloom— 
The tapestry o’erthe walls that hang 
Flung shadows it had never flung ; 
She loathed each old familiar thing,— 

Her missal with its golden band ; 
The lute, whose scarcely silent string 

Yet trembled with her last command ; 
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The song she sang last night—such song 
Would never more to her belong ; 

Her books, her flowers—o’er all was cast 
The bitter presence of the past. 


The silken curtains back she drew, 

And back the moonlit lattice threw ; 

In came the soft and fragrant air,— 

In came the moonlight soft and fair,— 

It soothed her not,—that tranquil sky 
Seemed as it said, “ despair, and die!” 
She gazed upon the lovely night,— 

She sickened at its unshared light. 

Oh! that a single cloud had thrown 

Its shadow sharing with her own. 

Ah! loving weakness of the soul, 

That asks the wild waves as they roll,— 
That asks the light winds as they sweep,— 
To share the human tears we weep: 

Not all in vain is such a prayer— 

They soothe, although they may not share. 


But ’twas too soon for the sweet sense 
Of Nature’s hallowing influence ; 
Her silent and subduing power 
Is felt upon a later hour; 
Not on the first dream-haunted mood 
Of youth’s impassioned solitude. 
It was Amenaide’s first sorrow : 
To such there seemeth no to-morrow. 


We shall conclude with the ‘ Dirge.’ 


They laid her where earliest flowers were bending, 
With lives like her own life, so fair and so frail; 
They laid her where showers of sweet leaves were 
descending, 
Like tears when the branches were stirred by the 
gale. 
They laid her where constant the south winds awaken 
An echo that dwells in{that lone myrtle-grove, 
That the place of her rest might be never forsaken 
By murmurs of sorrow, and murmurs of love. 


They raised the white marble, a shrine for her slumbers, 
Whose memories remain, when the summers depart: 

There a lute was engraven, and more than its numbers, 
The strings that were broken appealed to the heart. 


The bride brought her wreath of the orange-flowers 
hither, 
And cast the sweet buds from her tresses of gold; 
Like her in their earliest beauty to wither, 
Like her in their sunshine of hope to grow cold. 


The wild winds and waters together bewailing, 
Perpetual mourners lamented her doom ; 

Still sadness amid nature’s sounds is prevailing, 
Ah! what is all nature but one general tomb? 


But vainly the spring’s gentle children were dying, 
And the tears of the morning amid the long grass, 

And vain, vainer still was the human heart’s sighing, 
That one so beloved, and so lovely, should pass. 


The grave is an altar, whereon the heart proffers 
Its feverish pleasures, its troubles, its woes; 

Stern, silent, and cold, the dark sanctuary proffers 
Its gloomy return of unbroken repose. 

How much of the sorrow that life may inherit, 
That early departure to slumber will save ; 

The hope that drags onward the world weary spirit, 
Rests but when its fever is quenched in the grave, 

Weep not for the dead with a fruitless recalling, 
Their soul on the wings of the morning hath fled ; 

Mourn rather for those whom yet life is enthralling, 
Ah! weep for the living—weep not for the dead. 


The Scrap-Book, as usual, is made up of 
selections from the works published or pub- 
lishing by the Messrs. Fisher. It is, on the 
whole, an interesting volume, though not 
essentially different from any of the pre- 
ceding. 





On the Nature of Thought; or, the Art of 
Thinking, and its Connexion with a per- 
spicuous Sentence. By John Haslam, M.D. 
Longman & Co. 

Wuen Galileo promulgated that the earth 

moved in an orbit round the sun, the in- 

quisitors, instead of investigating the evi- 
dence of the fact, denounced the opinion as 
heretical and irreligious. ‘The followers of 

St. Dominick were assuredly very foolish, if 

not very wicked, in their mode of argumen- 

tation; but they were by no means singular. 

In all ages, and among all nations, men have 

been prone to examine how novel propo- 

sitions might affect existing interests, and the 
opinions connected with those interests, and 
to make their conclusions on that point, and 





not the dictates of reason, their tests of truth. 
At this present day, amidst all the intellectual 
splendour of the nineteenth century, the 
practice exists in full vigour; and the im- 
putation derived from it, is the tin kettle tied 
to the tail of every unfortunate dog of a pro- 
position, which it may be thought desirable 
to drive out of society. Ifthe present were 
the proper occasion, it would not require 
much space or trouble to show, that the in- 
quisitorial spirit, so far from resulting from 
strength of faith, is the very quintessential 
spirit of doubt. “ Every one,” said the Swiss 
officer, when insulted as a mercenary— 
“every one fights for what he wants: I for 
pay, you for honour.” The irrational suspi- 
cion of opinions, and consequent intolerance, 
are but a fight for the certainty which perse- 
cutors feel they do not possess. 

This, however, is not the matter in hand. 
The fact is, that our old acquaintance, the 
very ingenious and somewhat eccentric Dr. 
Haslam, has, in the pamphlet before us, re- 
opened a question which has heretofore under- 
gone and sunk under the tin-kettle process 
above alluded to. The Doctor seems to be of 
opinion, that as Galileo’s earth has turned 
round for a couple of centuries, “ in the king’s 
peace,” and no opinion that men hold sacred 
has been shaken by its rotations, so a close 
connexion between “the art of thinking anda 
perspicuous sentence” may be also admitted 
without damaging any proposition of received 
metaphysical orthodoxy. ‘The substance of 
Dr. H.’s pamphlet is, in plain English, that the 
instrumentality of words, or some other equi- 
valent symbols, is necessary to the develope- 
ment of our capacity for thinking ; that the 
Almighty, having coupled the gift of reason 
with the gift of speech, and no animal, save 
man, being capable of language, or of any 
very extensive power of reason, there is some 
evidence, not only of the truth, but of the 
innocence of the proposition. We shall not 
enter into, but rather state the question 
simply and fairly. It is, then, the belief 
and conviction of Dr. Haslam, and those 
who agree with him, that in the social con- 
dition man does not, and never has made an 
attempt at anything much beyond an intui- 
tive proposition without the use of words. In 
behalf of this view of the subject, two familiar 
facts present themselves. ‘The first is the 
difference which man feels within himself 
respecting the clearness of his ideas con- 
cerning those rare plants of which he knows 
the name, and of those which he occasionally 
sees, but for which he has no appellation ; 
—the second is the difficulty, amounting 
almost to impossibility, of following out a 
train of thought in a language which is not 
to all practical purposes our own. If lan- 
guage be not necessary to the developement 
of thought, why, it is said, cannot we re- 
member the distinctive and differential attri- 
butes of plants without naming them? or 
why are we baffled in our attempts to think 
in a foreign language? ‘To this theory, the 
usual objection is, that we must possess an 
idea before we name it; and that therefore 
the name is not necessary to the idea: true; 
but to think, we must not only possess an 
idea, but be able to recall it, perfectly and 
identically, when required; and this, it is 
presumed, cannot be effected, even of sensi- 
tive impressions when they are complex, 
without the aid of a sign or asymbol. The 


whole use and value of thought depends upon 





the identity of our ideas, which are the sub- 
jects of successive comparison ; and much of 
the imperfection of our judgments arises from 
the imperfections of language. If, for ex. 
ample, in using the word “ white,” we have 
at one time the idea of the colour of milk 
and at another that of water, and if we draw 
an inference from the first, and apply it to 
the second, we run a great risk of mistake, 
If, then, it is contended, we are thus liable to 
go wrong with an imperfect sign, how much 
more certainly should we err if we trusted to 
the memory, unassisted by symbology? ‘The 
process would be wholly impeded. To think, 
then, is not merely to have ideas, but to have 
them at all times the same, so as to analyze 
and compound them according tothe necessity 
of the moment, without fear of altering their 
nature. Although, therefore, we must feel 
before we can think, yet that is not enough ; 
and accordingly, our first instinctive impulse 
is to name whatever object interests our 
affections. 

Language does not afford the only symbols 
which may be made instrumental to thought. 
Visible forms are pre-eminently subservient 
to the same purpose. Our perceptions are 
simple and individual: we see colours, we 
feel forms, we hear sounds, proceeding from 
an individual object, separately, distinctly, 
and through different organs ; but our idea 
of the object, resulting from these several 
sehsations, is a single complex idea—the sen- 
sations are multitudinous, but the object is 
one. What, then, constitutes the difference 
between a complex idea, and the ideas of its 
several component elements? ‘The explana- 
tion of this point, according to Dr. Haslam 
and the phiiosophers of his school, lies in the 
doctrine of association ; and they hold that, 
in the order of nature, the formation of com- 
plex ideas, so immediately necessary to our 
re-actions on the external world, is prepared 
by the superior strength and durability of 
our visible impressions. ‘The outward colours 
of sensible objects, and the forins delineated 
by those colours, afford the ideas most easily 
retained by the memory; and these become 
the associating link which forms the nucleus 
of our complex ideas. Natural individuals 
are facts; and the complex associations 
they suggest, constitute our original ideas of 
external nature. Our mental existence has 
already acquired considerable developement 
before we commence the task of analysis, cr 
are aware that an attribute can be perceived 
separately from its subject. When this 
analysis has been effected, the visible form 
remains in the memory, a type and sign of 
the original individual; and, as it were, a 
centre of attraction, round which the simpler 
ideas may arrange themselves. It is not, 
however, asserted that the eye is the only 
instrument of this process: it has been held, 
indeed, that not only inarticulate sounds, but 
scents, have a limited power of grouping and 
representing, if not ideas, at least sentiments. 
The eye, however, they maintain, has prin- 
cipally directed man in individualizing and 
naming the objects of surrounding nature; 
anda very slight experience must have taught 
him that a name is (in the language of our 
writer,) a commutable representative of the 
visible impression. : 

There is, however, more than this in the 
name. As long as an object is before us, 
its visible impression serves to recall all 
the ideas we possess of it. Our complex 
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jdea is perfect; but in the absence of the 
object, memory does its duty imperfectly ; 
our conception becomes vague, indistinct— 
nothing: the object has lost its identity. 
But when such an object has been named, 
we find in the association of the sound, or of 
the written characters which represent it, 
a principle of identification which tends to 
strengthen the memory, and to confer upon 
its suggestions a vividness and individuality 
equal, or superior, to that of a present per- 
ception. Signs are therefore as necessary for 
visual ideas, as for abstract conceptions. 

When, by the operations of analysis and 
of synthesis, we have formed ideas which 
have no prototypes in nature, we have only 
arranged their simple elements in new and 
arbitrary orders : but to do this, we must ne- 
cessarily have possessed a clear conception of 
each element; and this could not have been 
obtained to any very available extent, except 
through the influence of language—in fact, 
we have operated on words ;—thus, they 
would ask the disputant to explain the intel- 
lectual process that is expressed by the for- 
mula, a+b—c=a2. Here, it would be said, 
is a distinct proposition without any ideas— 
a form of thought without any material : 
a, b, c, and x are mere symbols—of any 
thing, or of nothing, just as we please; yet 
we may use them as instruments of thinking, 
to arrive at a logical conclusion, without 
taking the pains to consider their value, or 
to assign them any value at all. 

The influence of language on thought 
acquires a new and a still more important 
value, when we arrive at the invention of 
the verb, and are enabled by it to keep the 
subject and its attribute perfectly distinct. 
The intellectual condition of the infant that 
can only express its sensation by a simple 
exclamation, “Oh!” and that of the child 
who can say, and understand himself in say- 
ing, ‘‘ My head aches,” are immeasurably 
separated. How much more when the latter 
can place those two distinct ideas of “ head” 
and “ache” into every possible aspect of 
time and mood; of not one of which ideas 
could he possess an identical and unvarying 
recollection, had they not been preserved 
distinct by the mechanism of language. 

Of the value of symbology in the process 
of thought, the diagrams of geometry afford 
a striking instance; the Arabic numerals 
astill better one. There are heads which, by 
the mere aid of the literal symbols, A, B, C, 
&c. &c. can demonstrate a proposition of 
Euclid without the suggestions of the dia- 
gram; but how much more rapidly and 
surely does the geometer work with the 
better instrument! So also the processes of 
arithmetic may be performed with the Roman 
numerals ; but how much more extensively 
and surely with the Arabic! Hence it is 
concluded, that without some symbology, 
good or bad, we could not pursue numerical 
reasonings at all; and experience so far con- 
firms the notion, that savage nations are sel- 
dom able to count beyond the number of 
their fingers, apparently for want of signs for 
the ideas. 

These, as it appears to us, are the reflec- 
tions, or something like the reflections, with 
which Dr. Haslam wishes to familiarize his 
readers, by means of the pamphlet under 
consideration. We do not think, however, 
that he has perfectly succeeded in his task : 
his pages are too declamatory and loose, 





though they may satisfy a knowing and 
willing reader as to what he is aiming at. 
The learned in these matters will perceive 
that the argument is substantially the same 
as that broached by Horne ‘Tooke, in his 
‘Epea Pteroenta ;’ but Dr. Haslam has, as 
becomes a medical disputant, treated the 
subject more physiologically. 





A Journey to St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

By Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 

{Second Notice.] 

We now proceed, according to our promise, to 
give a few extracts from this pleasant volume 
relating to Moscow, which, says Mr. Ritchie, 
so long as the Russians retain their character 
as a distinct people, will still be the dearest 
haunt of their steps—will still be the Holy 
City. 

‘© If Thad left Moscow on the second or third 
day after my arrival, I should have pronounced 
it to be far inferior in interest to St. Peters- 
burg. It did not at first strike me with the 


surprise I should expect from the novelty of its | 


details when I now remember them; and I 
turned away almost with weariness from a view, 
exhibiting at one instant between thirteen and 
fourteen hundred domes, spires, and cupolas. 

“If this is strange, the forcible manner in 
which the scene afterwards took hold of my 
imagination is still stranger. Day after day, 
hour after hour, it fixed and grabbled, and clung. 
I wandered, like an unquiet spirit, about the 
streets; I gazed from the esplanade of the 
Kremlin—from the tower of Ivan Velikoi—from 
the Shivoy Gorka—and still the cravings of my 
curiosity were unsatisfied. After a residence of 
six weeks, I left Moscow with the sacra fames 
unappeased; and to this day the Holy City 
rises upon my dreams like a vision of poetry or 
romance, * * 

‘* For the first day or two you are bewildered, 
probably fatigued, by the mass of domes and 
cupolas rising on all sides around you. It is 
not till you recover from this confusion of mind, 
and are able in some degree to arrange and 
classify the objects around, that you feel the 
whole effect of Moscow. 

‘* But, when you approach these buildings, 
which so astonish you in the mass, a new sen- 
sation altogether is produced. You find your- 
self—perhaps, for the first time, however much 
you may have travelled—in a strange and far- 
away land, in such a place as hitherto you have 
only seen in the clouds, when a rich sun-set 
brings out in sharp light and shadow, a thou- 
sand gay, gorgeous, grotesque, and unworldly 
forms. 

“To describe in words the innumerable 
temples of the Hoty Ciry, or any one of them, 
is altogether impossible. A new language would 
be required, a new nomenclature. ‘They possess 
nothing in common with the other temples of 
the world; or, sometimes, even with one another. 

* * 


‘*The houses are in general low; in very 
rare cases containing more than two stories, and 
very often consisting entirely of a rez de chaus- 
sée. In the part of the town called the Zem- 
lenoi-gorod, and in the faubourgs, they are 
usually built of wood ; but everywhere else brick 
is the material, interspersed with deals as at 
St. Petersburg. For the foundations, however, 
stone is used; a very scarce and dear article. 
It is brought either from the quarries of Tarta- 
rovo, which are already nearly exhausted, or 
from Mitchkova, several leagues from the city. 

“We find the scarcity of stones existing even 
in the time of Alexis, father of Peter the Great. 
When the famous boiar Matveef was at length | 
persuaded by his friend the emperor to build | 
himself a new house, the work was at a stand 








for want of materials for the foundation. As 
soon as this was publicly known, the citizens 
assembled, and Matveef saw carts arriving from 
all quarters filled with stones. He demanded 
the price. 

“‘* These stones,’ said they, ‘ are not for sale. 
We have taken them from the tombs of our 
fathers to present to our benefactor !’ 

“*What shall I do, my prince?’ said the 
boiar, in agitation. 

“ «Take them,’ replied the tsar! ‘were such 
a gift offered to me, God knows how proud [ 
should be to accept of it!’ ” 

We shall conclude with a sketch of the 
Russian Merchant “ in his pride of place.” 

“We see here the Russian merchant in all 
his glory. He still belongs, indeed, to a caste 
separate from that of the nobility, but he is no 
longer ashamed of it. He does not live ina 
city of the nobles, where he must find himself 
the slave of their wants and wishes; for the 
number at Moscow is comparatively small, and 
they are in general invested with so much histo- 
rical dignity that the reverence they demand 
involves no degradation. ‘This idea assumes 
no form in the merchant’s brain, but he is con- 
scious of it notwithstanding. He begins to talk 
of ‘his order.” On great occasions he walks 
majestically through the streets in a uniform 
covered with gold lace; for the emperor, with 
a far-sighted policy worthy of Peter the Great 
himself, has otiered a premium upon pride. 

‘The merchant’s wife is rarely seen in the 
streets; but when she is, you make room for 
her with involuntary respect. She is dressed in 
a robe of silk or satin so rich in the materials, 
and so exquisitely delicate, or so gorgeously 
bright in the colour, that it might serve for a 
queen. Her face is beautiful, for she is painted 
with such art that one requires to approach very 
close indeed to discover the counterfeit; and 
her dark bright eyes wander about, or rest upon 
yours, with all the curiosity which is natural in 
arecluse. In order that you should not mistake 
her for a noblewoman, she wears upon her head 
a little sad-coloured silk handkerchief, put on 
with such artful simplicity, that the very ties 
are concealed. 

“The merchant's son isa tall good-humoured 


| looking fellow, sometimes with a smoothly shaven 


chin, and sometimes with a little beard that 


| offers a compromise between his own modern 


taste and his sire’s antique prejudices. He 
wears no sash, and his caitan begins to sneak 
stealthily into the European frock. 

“The merchant's daughter is a little girl with 
a French bonnet, a muslin gown, and bishop's 
sleeves. You can see with one eye that she 
reads French novels and plays the piano. She 
does not walk beside her papa and mamma, 
but either after or before them. Neither does 
she take her brother’s arm. She has a pensive 
air, like one who thinks much; and sometimes, 
in a fit of abstraction, will allow her eye to rest 
upon yours for half a minute at a time. * * 

“T regret that [ am unable to give all the 
information I could wish with regard to the 
customs of the merchants. Indeed, I found 
almost as great a difliculty in getting an intro- 
duction into the family of a real Russian as into 
the harem of a Turk. 

‘« The highest class of merchants have entirely 
laid aside their national peculiarities, and in 
fact are very little, if at all, distinguished from 
the nobles. It is the lower class—they who still 
rejoice in a beard and a caftan, who are the true 
Russians. ‘They frequently purchase, from os- 
tentation, the house of a nobleman; but they 
inhabit only the worst corner of it, retaining 
the rest for show. 

“On the occasion of a grand dinner, the 
guests are received in the hall by several bearded 
servants, and conducted into the ante-room, 
where cloaks and shawls are to be deposited. 
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These servants, together with the lacqueys who 
wait at table, are hired for the occasion. 

“‘The next room you enter is probably the 
dining-room, where you see the table spread out 
for the expected repast. Through this, and 

ossibly one or two more, you are conducted 
into the drawing-room. It is painted a deep and 
bright blue colour; for this is a favourite colour 
with the Russians. The walls are covered with 
family portraits, for the merchant has begun to 
pique himself upon his family, and with other 
large pictures, original in one sense of the word. 
In acorner is the household god decorated 
with ribbons, Easter-eggs, and artificial flowers, 
mingled with the faded palms of the preceding 
Easter tide. Before the image hangs a lighted 
lamp of many-coloured glass suspended by a 
brass chain. 

“Here are seated a party of ladies in the 
nervous silence of expectation. The gentlemen 
as yet arrived do not muster strong enough to 
attack this citadel of beauty: we have left them 
caballing in small groups in the dining-room 
and intermediaterooms. Being strangers we bow 
profoundly; the lady of the house graciously : 
but one of us, who has the good fortune to be 
on more intimate terms, steps up to where she 
is sitting. He salutes her hand, and while 
raising his head she kisses him on the brow; 
and the little ceremony strikes us as being at 
once the most kindly and graceful we have ever 
seen. Reassured by this transaction, and feel- 
ing a sort of confidence that the meeting is not 
for the purpose of an execution, we turn round, 
and bowing several times to the fair circle, the 
individuals of which all bow several times too, 
we stand aside to watch the progress of events. 

“The company now come rapidly in, and the 
malcontents in the other rooms take the oppor- 
tunity of slinking in underconvoy. The ladies 
kiss each other vociferously, and the gentlemen 
inter-hug also, and probably kiss too, although 
the sound is lost in their wilderness of beard. 

“* The ladies are in general fashionably dressed, 
but somewhat overdone. This is the distinction 
between them and the nobility. 

“ «Ts that the Princess 2?” said I, one 
day to a friend, pointing to a lady whose back 
was turned towards me. 

“Tt is very like her,’ he replied, ‘ but no: 
she is toowell dressed—that must be a mer- 
chant’s wife.’ 

“On the present occasion the small handker- 
chief which they wear on the head in the streets 
is in most cases laid aside, except by the older 
ladies. It is always of some soft indefinite hue. 
and is occasionally bound with a narrow gold 
border. The rest of their attire consists of a 
gown of very rich thick silk generally of the 
deepest crimson, or some other flagrant colour. 
As for the men, they are almost all in beard, 
caftan, and boots, a dress which is never changed 
even for mourning. The few who appear 
*German-fashion’—that is to say, in the Euro- 
pean pig-tail—appear beside the others the most 
— and insignificant little devils imagin- 
able. 

‘* It is proper to say, that after the first salu- 
tations are over, the gentlemen fall back, and 
take up a defensive position in another part of 
the room; while the ladies, as if disconcerted 
by the prudence of the enemy, after a few faint 
attempts at conversation, sink again into a pro- 
found, but not tranquil silence. This is inter- 
rupted by the servants bringing in what in 
England would be called a ‘snack,’ or whet, 
consisting of caviar, anchovies, smoked salmon, 
salted herrings, cheese, onions, &c. &Xc., with 
small pieces of bread, and liqueurs of different 
sorts. The same custom prevails in the houses 
of the nobility. All do justice to these good 
things; and the ladies, invigorated by the re- 
freshment, are able, on dinner being announced, 
to fall into rank, defile before the gentlemen, 





and march with a show of considerable firmness 
through the suite of rooms. The gentlemen, on 
their part, wait till the last rank and file have 
cleared the door; and then after holding a brief 
council, in which precedence and command are 
settled, follow gallantly to the field. 

“The dinner is absolutely the same as that 
which you meet with at the tables of the nobility. 
It is prepared by French artists hired for the 
occasion, and the glass, earthenware, plate, 
knives and forks, &c. are all obtained in the 
same way. The table is decorated besides with 
gilded temples crowned with artificial flowers, 
and bronze candelabras. 

‘* When the guests are seated, the two hostile 
lines facing each other, the master and mistress 
of the feast remain standing. It is their busi- 
ness to attend to the wants of the company 
themselves, and to see that the servants do their 
duty. Nothing can escape their observation. 
Your plate does not remain a moment empty, 
nor your glass a moment either empty or full. 
At length a toast is proposed. It is ‘the Em- 
peror!’ At that instant a door flies open, and 
a burst of music sweeps in from the next room, 
the guests joining their acclamations to the 
sound. The new national hymn follows, ‘God 
save the Emperor;’ and receives additional 
power from the practised ears and voices of the 
company. Other toasts speedily follow, such as 
‘the Ladies’—‘the Gentlemen,’ and are done 
honour to in flowing bumpers of champagne. 
Many other French wines are on the table, as 
also madeira, which is much esteemed by the 
Russians, and a bottle of port set down expressly 
for the Englishman. 

**Soon, however, the wine appears to grow 
distasteful; and one of the company, with a 
knowing look to his compeers, declares that he 
thinks it wants sweetening. At this signal the 
master and mistress of the feast exchange a 
hearty kiss, and the drink goes down as before. 
But in a few minutes another malcontent raises 
his voice, and thus the complaint passes from 
one to the other—‘ This wine is not sweet 
enough !’—the host and hostess kissing each 
time, till they are ready to faint. 

“The lady, however, takes her revenge. She 
fixes an inveterate eye upon the glasses, which 
must be emptied within a given time, and filled 
as soon as emptied. The lights at length begin 
to misconduct themselves. They twinkle, if 
they do not absolutely hop. As for you, you 
are no doubt deadly sober; but willing to remain 
so, are desirous of making your escape. You 
seize the opportunity of the hostess’s back being 
turned, and vanish from the room; but alas! 
you are caught on the middle of the stairs, and 
conducted back a prisoner. 

** At her own time she gives the signal, and 
all get up from the table. ‘The ladies must have 
been conquerors in the pitched battle, for in 
the march to the drawing-room, they again take 
precedence of the lords of the creation. The 
latter, indeed, show some little symptoms of the 
confusion of defeat: but these are completely 
dissipated by the refreshment of a cup of coffee. 
In fine, the company take their leave with abun- 
dance of bows, kisses, and thanks.” 





Marco Visconti—{ Marco Visconti, storia del 
Trecento, §c.| By Tommaso Grossi. 
Paris: Baudry; London, Dulau. 


Srrx Walter Scott, as is well known, was very 
popular on the continent; but nowhere was 
his influence more extensively felt than in 
Italy, where he excited an absolute passion 
for what is commonly called the historical 
novel. The ‘Monaca di Monza,’ its first 
fruit, has been followed by numerous imita- 
tions of various merit; and a new vein of 








literature has been opened to the Italian 





litterati, who bid fair to rival the fecundity of 
our blue-stocking Lady Betties. 

For this phenomenon many causes may be 
adduced. First, there is the novelty of the 
genre ; for notwithstanding the long date of 
the word “ Novella” in the language of the 
country, the thing by us termed a novel had 
been a rarity in Italy. With the exception 
of Giacopo Ortis, and a few miserable trans- 
lations of wretched originals, the spawn of 
the Minerva Press, the mine was altogether 
virgin and unworked, 

A second and still more influential cireum- 
stance was, that the historical novel falls 
conveniently in with a prevalent design 
among the Italian writers of the day, to 
awaken the slumbering patriotism of their 
countrymen, and to create for them a public 
opinion. To fulfil this mission, evidently 
requires much dexterity in a country where 
“the leaden sway of Austria” lies heavy on 
the press. Wherever its influence is felt, all 
serious pursuits are discouraged; and the 
late Emperor’s far-famed maxim, that “read- 
ing and writing are education enough for a 
good subject,” still prevails in all its primi- 
tive vigour. Novels, however, are, by a for- 
tunate prejudice, supposed to be mere idle 
reading, and, indeed, a laudable distraction 
from politics and Carbonism ; they are not 
suspected of being suspicious; and it is 
not difficult artfully to smuggle into their 
pages sentiments, which, under any other 
form, would not obtain their dascia passare + 
from the custom-houses of thought. For 
this purpose, a more convenient instrument 
can hardly be imagined than a narrative 
founded on some event of the middle ages, 
when Italians had a country; when a field 
existed for the exercise of some, at least, of 
their active duties as citizens; and when 
examples of individual energies, successfully 
exerted in a public cause, afforded matter of 

ride and imitation for the compatriot reader. 

he application, however, of such opportuni- 
ties must not be attempted too openly. The 
Austrian authorities, if not the most clear- 
sighted, are suspicious in proportion to their 
conscious deficiency ; and they are not easily 
thimble-rigged out of their imprimatur, in 
cases where they answer for their mistakes 
by the loss of their places. It is with a 
timidity, of which an Englishman has no 
conception, that the authors, subjected to 
such a sway, approach a ticklish point. Of 
this caution, a pleasant specimen exists in 
the novel before us. The author having to 
describe a popular “ row” kicked up in a 
church between the respective partizans of 
Pope John XXII. and his rival anti- 
pope Nicolas V., is suddenly shocked and 
surprised at his own temerity ; and hastens 
to excuse himself as he best may. “I grieve,” 
he says, “to have been obliged to detain my 
readers so long with these mad and wicked 
profanations; and I hope that I shall not be 
charged with setting them down with less 
than a becoming gravity. In bringing for- 
ward a transaction, (certainly not the most 
scandalous among the excesses of those un- 
fortunate times,) I have endeavoured to give 
as accurate an idea of its circumstances as I 
could, and have, therefore, expressly left in 
the narrative the unvarnished simplicity of 
the contemporary chronicles. To this effect, 
it was necessary to abstain from tempering 
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the details in obedience to respective consi- 
derations; and from relieving them by moral 
reflections. The moral comes afterwards of 
itself; if the reader will but take the pains of 
abstracting it.” 

In so servile a condition of the press, it is 
something to be able, with impunity, to 
awaken the sympathies of the people by a 
series of pictures, which, under the shadow 
of the past, raise ideas of the future ; and by 
a portraiture of times which, if not more free 
and happy, were, at least, more stirring than 
the present—to offer the Italian an image of 
acting and suffering, of which he would not 
otherwise believe himself capable; and this 
may be successfully attempted through the 
medium of the natural tale. 

Independently of this leading purpose, the 
natural attraction of the subject itself must 
be taken into the account. The history of 
Italy, during the middle ages, is a continued 
series of ready-made romances, inviting the 
writer of fictitious narrative to appropriate 
and adorn them. Its events are replete with 
dangers, hazards, and unlooked-for changes; 
its personages are moved by passions of the 
most dramatic depth and intensity. Its bold, 
brave, but cruel Condottieri, its sanguinary 
and subtle tyrants, its stern but splendid 
commercial republicans, its factious partizans, 
its intriguing and vicious churchmen, its 
Castruccios, its Sforzas, its Capponis, its 
Rienzis, its Michael Angelos, Borgias, and 
Medici, have all the ideality and poetic inten- 
sity of the wildest fictions. It is this that 
makes the charm of Dante; whose poem, 
but for the romance of its historical episodes, 
would be scarcely readable by the modern 
worshippers of “ light literature.” 

On the other hand, materials do not exist 
in modern Italy for the tale of domestic 
manners. Society, in that country, is all 
interior; and it presents to the world a dull, 
unruffled surface, wholly unfitted to the pur- 
pose of the novelist. The convent for the 
unmarried, the freedom for the wedded dame, 
the mariage de convenance and the admitted 
cavalier servente, the established siesta, Corso, 
opera-box, and crocchio ristretto, (or intimate 
circle,) which make up the sum of Italian 
life, leave no room for the developement of 
a love-story, or for the vicissitudes of a tale 
of drawing-room adventure. The historical 
novel has, therefore, no rival in Italy; (for 
the short, quaint, pithy, naives, and too often 
indelicate, stories of the ancient novelisti, are 
worn out and obsolete): and now that the 
taste for prose fiction is awakened among 
the Italians, the multiplication of this variety 
will not probably be soon checked. 

How far these productions will be accept- 
able to English readers, it is not easy to pre- 
dict. Our imaginations have been so called 
upon already, they are so familiar with 
middle age machinery, the tented field, the 
foray, the siege, the tournament, the baronial 
hall, the conventual cell, the donjon prison, 
and the royal feast, that their exciteability to 
this mode of stimulation may be nearly ex- 
hausted. It requires, also, a considerable 
degree of Italian reading, to be interested in 
the personages; and English education has 
been so purely classical, that to a large por- 
tion of the public the history of modern Italy 
isa sealed volume. But above all, such is 
the state of our own literature, (or, to descend 
from our stilts, such the state of “ the trade,”’) 
that it is impossible to form a correct opinion 





of the actual condition of the public mind. 
To the few, however, who are studied in 
Italian lore, who have visited the country, 
and are familiar with its localities, these 
new novels will doubtless prove acceptable. 
Italian literature, in truth, has hitherto been 
rather circmscribed; and from its having 
belonged to another age, a large part of its 
actual range is deficient in attraction, to those 
who look only for amusement. With female 
scholars, more especially, the four great poets, 
a play or two of Goldoni or Nota, the operas 
of Metastasio, and, perhaps, the tragedies of 
Alfieri, embrace nearly the entire cycle of 
their Italian studies. To such persons, the 
modern Italian novelists open a new vein ; 
and their perusal will have this additional 
advantage, that it introduces them to the 
vocabulary and familiar idioms of the spoken 
language of the country. ‘Those who are 
cognizant only of the poetic dialect, or the 
still more restricted and extravagant phrase- 
ology of the opera libretto, would find them- 
selves but poorly furnished for bespeaking a 
well-aired bed, or a dinner to their liking in 
an Italian inn; and they would be utterly 
incapable of conducting the purchase of a 
halfpennyworth of chesnuts or figs in the 
street. But the dialogues of these novels go 
far to supply this deficiency. The ordinary 
dialect of the Italians, more especially that 
of the common people, is extremely idioma- 
tic, full of abbreviated expressions, allusions, 
proverbs, &c., in which more is frequently 
meant than meets the ear. Its construction 
too, rude, inartificial, and therefore compli- 
cated, differs materially from the smooth 
Latinized phrases of the written tongue. 
The language is, however, proportionally 
naive and characteristic ; and (the difficulty 
once overcome,) it adds considerably to the 
likelihood of the scene, and to the charm of 
the narrative. 

Of ‘ Marco Visconti,’ in particular, little 
more need be said, than that it is a good 
specimen of the class, embracing a stormy 
and adventurous period, when ordinary life 
was beset with hair-breadth escapes, and the 
peace of society was sacrificed at every turn 
to the lawless turbulence and dishonesty of 
the upper classes. It is full of a stirring in- 
terest. ‘The outlines of social feeling and 
existence under this condition, given by the 
author, are probably as veracious as it is 
possible to guess them at this distance of 
time, and upon such scanty authorities ; 
though, as usual in works of this description, 
the likelihood and keeping of Marco Vis- 
conti’s character are seriously damaged by 
his implication (at forty odd, too,) in a love- 
adventure. Notwithstanding the flimsy veil- 
ing of the troubadour poetry, your heroes of 
chivalry, however much they might adopt, 
at second hand, the metaphysics of the 
“ courts of Love,” had nothing of the passion 
but its animality. Coxcombs they might be, 
and savages they were in their amours; but 
not a baron among them, of the stamp at 
least of the Visconti, ever turned aside from 
an object of ambition or of plunder, to toy 
with the wanton god. Of the manner in 
which inferior spirits dallied with the passion, 
a pleasant instance is recorded in a short 
dialogue, which we proceed to translate. 

The scene is a tournament, held in Milan; 
the interlocutors an armourer, his wife, and 
foreman, who are mixed as spectators in the 
crowd. 





“ See,” said the armourer to his man, pointing 
to the cuirass of Ottorino, who at that moment 
was passing; “see if it does not fit him like a 
glove!” 

The man was about to reply, but the armour- 
er’s wife gave him not time to speak, but taking 
her husband by the arm, exclaimed, “ Tell me, 
Giacomo, that knight there, the third in the 
rank, is he blind of that eye, which he keeps 
covered ? and, being mufiled in that way, does he 
come here to do feats of arms 2” 

“ He sees with both eyes,” replied the ar- 
mourer, “ as well as you or I. I know him well: 
it’s Bronzin Caimo ; and as for his patch, I’ll tell 
you all about it. You must know that some 
time ago, he took it into his head to fal] in love 
with a lady of the family of the Lampugnani; 
but she would have nothing to do with such a 
simpleton; and to get rid of him at once, very 
plainly told him that she could not look upon a 
man who was totally unknown beyond the walls 
of his own city. So, what does my chap, but 
catching the lady, one fine evening, as she was 
walking in her garden, he flops on his knees 
before her, and, taking her hand, closes with it 
one of his eyes. He then made a vow never to 
open that eye till he had unhorsed three knights; 
nor to appear before her till he had both eyes 
open,—that is to say, till he had fulfilled his 
vow.” 

“ What devil's sort of a vow was that!” ex. 
claimed the dame; “ are they ever kept ?”»—“ To 
be sure they are: and look you, he has already 
become a man of a certain sort of notoriety ; for 
having poked his head into every challenge, he 
has been unhorsed I know not how often. Once 
he dislocated his shoulder; another time he 
came home with a broken arm ; and a third with 
a broken rib; but by force of repeated trials, 
within three years, or three years and a half, 
he has contrived to unhorse two knights, and 
here he is to try for a third. So, if he succeeds, 
he will open his eye again, and present himself 
to the lady, who cannot do less than receive him 
kindly for his pain.” * * © 

Among the wounded, he who was not the least 
annoyed, if not the most ill-treated in the fray, 
was our friend Bronzin Caimo ; who, in the first 
onset, received the point of a lance through the 
bars of his visor, which, as ill-luck would have it, 
went right into his open eye. So good night to 
him! for down he fell, stone blind, and was 
carried to his tent ; where he continued moping, 
without suffering the patch to be taken from his 
other eye. The affair was brought before the 
judges, who knew not how to decide. The sub- 
ject was talked of everywhere, and raised an 
immense dispute amongst the knights and their 
ladies, who called it a famous case, in the same 
sense as a lawyer would talk of a glorious cause, 
or a physician of a charming disease. Every 
opinion had its champions ; and they cited Jus- 
tinian and Moses, Latin authors and Provengals, 
prophets and romance writers, philosophers and 
troubadours. Examples were sought in the his- 
tories of the sons of Aymon, of Amadis of Gaul, 
of Giron the Courteous, and of all the famous 
Paladins of France and England. The contro- 
versy passed through all the first Courts of Love 
which were sitting in the various cities of Europe ; 
where it was decided in many different ways. 
From these decisions a final appeal was made to 
the plenary court of Provence, where, after a 
mature examination, a long and grave discussion, 
and a consultation of the most learned doctors, 
sentence was solemnly given in favour of Caimo’s 
eye ; namely, that he might open it if he pleased. 

The unfortunate lover accordingly lifted the 
fatal patch, saw the light, and with his remaining 
eye returned to his former life, to fulfil his vow 
by unseating a third horseman: pray admire the 
constancy of those good old times. When God 
pleased, he at length effected his purpose, and 
toppled over his other knight, But what will 
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you say of the cruelty of the lady, who, having 
no taste for one-eyed lovers, very coolly remind- 
ed him of his vow, not to appear before her 
except with two open eyes! and told him, that 
as he now had but one eye to open, he must take 
special care never to come into her presence so 
long as he lived. 

From this brief specimen, something may 
he gathered of the manner adopted by the 
author in conducting his narrative. On the 
whole, we have been more amused with his 
volumes, than with most others of the kind ; 
which, truth to tell, are too often wanting in 
that reality which begets a lively faith in the 
reader. ‘The modern, in sentiment and in 
accessories, is too apt, from time to time, to 
peep out of the attempted delineation of such 
remote ages. It is almost impossible for the 
most learned antiquary, so wholly to exclude 
the associations in which he “lives and has 
his being,” as not to give something of their 
colour to the things and persons he brings on 
the scene. We remember, when at Pompeii, 
being shown the marks of coffee-cups upon 
the remnant of a Roman coffee-house: if 
disparities as obviously ridiculous as this do 
not often occur in historical novels, ideas 
equally false are not unfrequently suggested 
by their perusal. If, however, any such 
errors exist in the painting of Signor Grossi, 
they are lost on the English reader. As far, 
indeed, as we can judge, he has not attempted 
to draw the people of Milan and the Lake of 
Como, (the principle scenes of his action,) 
either in sentiment or language, under colours 
very different from those that they exhibit at 
present; and in many things probably they 
are, in reality, but little changed from what 
they were in the fourteenth century. Be this, 
however, as it may, the story of ‘ Marco Vis- 
conti’ (notwithstanding a style occasionally 
quaint and inartificial,) is so well told, its 
interest is so sustained, and it has scenes of 
such winning simplicity, and truth to the 
universal nature of mankind, as may suffice 
to put our antiquarian scruples to the wind. 
In Italy, the success of this novel has been 
something like that of Scott’s publications in 
the palmy days of mail-coach editions. It 
has been reprinted again and again, and its 
sale has been by thousands. This bespeaks 
merit of no ordinary kind; for a fashionable 
notoriety is not so easily got up among the 
isolated cities of Italy, as it is amidst the 
puffing céteries of London and Paris. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1836. 

Flowers of Loveliness—A splendid draw- 
ing-room table book—a magnificent quarto, 
with twelve groups of female figures, emble- 
matic of flowers, designed by Parris, with po- 
etical illustrations by the Countess of Bles- 
sington. Mr. Parris is not an artist whose 
taste we altogether admire ; but it is not re- 
quired that we should be critical on this occa- 
sion, and we have little doubt that much to 
which we might object will be thought espe- 
cially beautiful by those whose “ eyes rain 
influence,” and for whose gratification the 
work is designed. The Countess of Blessington 
has done her “ spiriting gently,” with grace, 
ease, and unaffected simplicity. Her illus- 


tration of ‘The Daisies,’ children seeking 
shelter from a storm at the root of an aged 
tree, may be quoted in proof :— 

Simple flowers although ye be, 

Ye are dearly loved by me ; 

Simple children—ye no less 

Touch me with your lowliness. 








Both my native fields adorn, 
Joyous asthe breath of morn ; 
Both, when comes the dewy night, 
Seek repose, in slumbers light ; 
And when shines the morning ray, 
Re-awaken like the day— 

He was lowly too—the Power 
Who created child and flower ! 
Poets have not scorned to sing 
Daisies;—and a mighty King, +t 
Brave and pious, good and wise, 
Chose one for his quaint device. 
One 4 queen decreed to bet 
Guerdon for sweet poetry. 
Flowers and children—emblems meet 

Ofall things innocent and sweet ; 

Gifts of tenderness and love, 

Sent to bless us from above, 

Smile, oh! smile on me, and pour 

Your fragrance round me evermore. 

We must be allowed to steal another verse 
or two from ‘The Honeysuckle,’ one of the 
best groups in the volume ; the mother and 
child are beautiful :-— 

See the Honeysuckle twine 

Round this casement: ’tis a shrine 
Where the heart doth incense give, 
And the pure affections live 

In the mother’s gentle breast, 

By ber smiling infant pressed. 
Blessed shrine! dear, blissful home ! 
Source whence happiness doth come! 
Round thy cheerful hearth we meet 
All things beauteous—all things sweet— 
Ev’ry solace of Man’s life, 
Mother,—PDaughter,—Sister,— Wife. 
England, Isle of free and brave, 
Safely guarded by the wave, 
Though we seek the fairest land 
That the south wind ever fanned, 
Never may we hope to see 

Homes so holy as in thee. 


The Juvenile Forget Me Not. Edited by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. 

The New Year's Gift. 
Watts. 


Tue Juveniles keep on the even tenor of 
their way, and show less signs of change 
than their elder brothers. ‘The contributions 
of Hancock and Inskipp to the Forget Me 
Not, are equal to any of the illustrations in 
the more costly volumes ; and the literature 
is good and well suited to its purpose. We 
beg leave to introduce our readers to Mr. 
Leman Blanchard, and— 
A Breakfast Party. 
CATO’S SOLILOQUY 
On the proposal to subject all dogs that draw carriages, to a pay- 
ment of ** Double Duty.’’ 
Cato, who strains his nerves beneath the truck 
Of Smith and Co. 
Down Picadilly, lectured thus on luck 
An hour ago— 
His bark I know. 
« Sad days for dogs, these dog-days! sad for those 
1e few who lead 
Like me, a stoic’s life, despising woes, 
Howe’er indeed 
One’s heart may bleed. 
« Sad days, and sadder are in store, no doubt, 
To dim our lot ; 
The Comet sure is floundering about, 
Its tail has got 
Into a knot! 
« Entangled with the dog-star, and may be 
Our fate to ban! 
Or have those bipeds passed this new decree! 
One never can 
Put faith in man. 
« A stoic’s soul can scarce the blow defy ; 
It makes one wish, 
Like man himself, ‘ to be a butterfly,’ 
Or that gold fish 
In yonder dish. 
« Was there not tyranny enough before, 
And contrasts drawn 
’Twixt fat sleek puppies, bull-dogs brave and poor, 
*Twixt rags and lawn, 
Bare bones and brawn ? 
“ Happy the dogs who from a breakfast group 
Around the feet 
Of some fair girl, dispensing milk or soup 
r scraps of meat, 
With smiles more sweet! 
t Saint Louis. : 
+ Marguerite of Scotland, Queen of Louis XI. 








Edited by Mrs. A. 








«“ How | now are basking in such smiles, 
ho, breakfast o’er, 
May gambol in the fields, and leap the stiles, 
And then at four 
Return for more. 


« But I, must I, for lack of gloss and beauty, 
Be quite undone, 

In being sentenced thus to ‘ double duty ?” 
Is not a ton 
Enough for one? 


“ T had escaped this heaviest of dooms, 
Were I, said wight, 

Used not in drawing tracks, but drawing-rooms ; 
Or prone to bite, 
And fond of fight. 


“ Or were I bred among the sporting race, 
To make a stir 

In pits, or in preserves, or in the chase, 
And live acur 
Of character ! 

« Alas! my lot is merely usefulness; 
I toil along, 

Too plain to love, too rugged to caress ; 
I dono wrong, 
But, ah! I’m strong! 


“ My duty doubled! —Well, I'll toil six days, 
nd, bless the mark ! 
Drag, on the seventh, in a little chaise, 
Five Smiths, till dark, 
All round the Park !”” 

Mrs. Watts’s ‘ New Year's Gift’ is less to 
our liking. Some of the French illustrations 
seem copied from the caricature shops—but 
Miss Fanny Corbeaux and Mr. Farrier have 
contributed clever pictures, and the letter- 
press of the volume is good. From the latter 
we select— 

The Flower-Lesson. 

BY MARY HOWwITT. 

** Cousin Marion, come and see 
What these pretty flowers may be. 
Yester-morn my brother John, 
Fre the shining dews were gone, 
He and I set out to go 
To the heights of Eder-low. 
And these flowers grew by the way; 
What their names, I pray thee say ?” 
‘Thus, upon a summer noon, 
In the flowery month of June, 
Spoke a little country-maiden, 
‘To her cousin, flower-laden; 
“ Here is bud, and here is beli— 
What their names I pray thee tell ?” 


Down the merry maidens bent, 

Each upon her task intent; 
Happy-hearted child was each 

This to listen, that to teach. 

“ Here is bud, and here is bell— 

What their names, sweet Marion, tell? 

Marion. This, the Ladies’-mantle, see— 
Silken, as it ought to be, 

Folded, fan-like, with such care, 

As for rare Queen Mab to wear. 
That,—in way-side woods it grows,— 
Is our English Guilder-rose. 

Amy. In alittle running brook, 
Where came never fisher’s hook, 
Where the birds build all unhurt, 

Grew this flower. 

Mar. ’Tis Money- Wort ; 
Well I love those shady nooks, 

Love this flower, and love those brooks. 
This,—the Water-Violet,— 

Amy. In a meadow-pool we met, 
Where the stately Water- Lily 
Lavy so marble-like and stilly! 

Mar. Vhis,—Oh yes, I know it well,— 
Is the English Asphodel ; 

In the turfy bogs ye found it, 
Brown Asmuda growing round it. 

Amy. Where the shining lizard hideth, 
Where the speckled viper slideth. 

Mar. Where the spicy Sweet-Gale springs, 
And afar its odour flings ; 

All among the Mosses many, 

On those wilds so brown and fenny, 
’Mong the Wortle-berries crude, 

In a trackless solitude, 

Shining out, like sun-shine yellow, 
In a picture old and mellow, 

Lay the beds of Asphodel ;— 
Golden flowers !—I love them well! 
These—the Columbines, dark blue— 

Amy. In the woods of Eder grew, 
Nodding on their graceful stems, 

Like to sapphire diadems. 

Mar. This,—the bearded Way-side-Barley— 
Groweth late and cometh early, 

Dry and husky, crisp and hard, 

Like this grass, the wiry Nard. 

Ah, and here’s the Wormwood hoary, 
And the yellow Fumatory, 
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And the trailing Snap-dragon ; 
These love ruins, every one. 
In some ancient place they grew. 

Amy. Cousin Marion, that is true,— 
On the Abbey's ruined wall, 

In the dry turf grew they all ;— 
This sprang in the woods above— 

Mar. That strange plant is called True-love. 
Four round leaves and one dull flower, 
Fitted for enchanter’s bower. 

Amy. Here's the sky-blue Periwinkle. 
~ Mar. There the Sundew’s diamonds twinkle ! 
This,—its name I scarce need tell,— 

Is the scarlet Pimpernel ; 
’Mong the budding corn it grew, 

Amy. Marion, look ! this flower so blue, 
On the rocky heights we found, 

In the cairn-stones’ mossy round, 
Where the cool, fresh breezes blow 
On the top of Eder-low. 

Mar. Yes, | know the breezy hill, 

Solitary, stern, and still,— 

Yes, with eager feet I’ve ran 

For the blue Valerian. 

— Dear to me that old hill’s crown, 
With its turf so dry and brown 
And its ring of mossy stone ! 

Amy. Would that we that love had known! 

Mar. Dear to me the raven’s cry, 
Sounded as it soareth by ;— 

Dear to me the grey-faced sheep, 
Standing timidly to peep 
But one moment, then are gone ! 
Amy. That we this love had known! 
Rut, sweet cousin Marion, 
On the morrow let us go, 
Thou with us,to Eder-low, 
Brother John right glad will be ;— 
We shall make a merry three, 
Let us on the morrow go! 
Mar. Happy thought !—to Eder-low. 


The Romance of Ancient Egypt. Second series of 

Romance of Ancient History. By J.G.Seymer. 
Whether the memorials preserved of the history 
of the ancient kingdom of the Pharaohs be sufti- 
cient in number, interest, and importance, to be 
made the ground-work of a successful historical 
romance, is a question yet to be determined. Mr. 
Seymer has confined himself to the single autho- 
rity of Herodotus, in whose history there are 
but a few loose and imperfect sketches, and has 
trusted to his invention (we scarcely dare use 
the word imagination, ) for costume, manners, and 
the state of social life. His tales could not have 
been true of any nation, for his characters are 
inconsistent in their words and actions; but to 
Egypt these tales are about as applicableastoTim- 
buctoo. The Egyptians have bequeathed to us 
their domestic history; it is to be found in the 
works of Champollion, Rossellini, and Wilkin- 
son; their copies from the pictorial representa- 
tions in the palaces and tombs, supply the mate- 
rials from which alone a description of social 
life in Egypt can be deduced, and Mr. Seymer’s 
professed neglect of so obvious a source of in- 
formation is among the most cogent proofs of 
his unfitness for the task he has undertaken. It 
has been hinted to us, that the author writes 
chiefly to divert his mind, while suffering under 
a grievous infliction: to his writing there can 
be no possible objection, if it affords him a 
pleasurable occupation ; his publishing is 
objectionable, inasmuch as it inflicts pain on 
those who are forced to speak harshly ofa suffer- 
ing man. 

Brsiicat Casinet, No. X. 

Stuart's Syntax of the New Testament. Whittaker. 

This work taken as a whole, is one of the most 
valuable publications that has yet been placed 
within the reach of British Theological students. 
It contains the select works of the best conti- 
nental scholars, who have devoted themselves 
to the study of Biblical literature, and affords 
assistance to the critical examination of the 
Scriptures, which was hitherto unattainable ex- 
cept at great cost. The present volume is ex- 
tracted from the Grammar of the New Testament 
dialect, published by Professor Stuart, of An- 
dover. It is one of the first American contri- 
butions to Biblical criticism, and it deserves to 
rank with the most useful that have appeared on 
this side of the Atlantic. 





LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
REVIEW OF THE OTHOMAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


By Ritter Josepn Von Hammer. 


Biocrapnies usually begin with some account 
of the descent, the parents, and the nearest kin- 
dred of their respective heroes, Upon the same 
principle, let the portraiture of the Othoman 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century, now fast 
ripening to man’s estate, begin with a retrospec- 
tive glance at its condition towards the close of 
the Eighteenth; for only thence can the light, 
requisite to the just appreciation of our object, 
be derived. Such preliminary information is 
the more necessary, in proportion as the subject 
is less known to the majority of readers, many 
of whom may probably have adopted the pre- 
judice, so widely spread by ignorance and party 
spirit, especially since the breaking out of the 
Grecian insurrection, that the Othomans neither 
have, nor ever have had a literature. The con- 
trast between the high intellectual cultivation of 
the ancient Hellenes, who pass for the immediate 
ancestors of the modern Greeks, and Othoman 
harbarism, was too favourable to the rhetoric of 
party writers, for this supposed ignorance not to 
be employed as a dark shade, in order to place 
in the most brilliant light the modern Greeks’ 
capacity of mental developement as opposed to 
Turkish stupidity. We have, indeed, in our 
History of the Othoman Empire,' at the close of 
each period, regularly given a sketch of its lite- 
rature in due proportion to the whole, and called 
the attention of the future author of an especial 
Othoman Literary History to the abundance of 
the materials presented to his consideration ; 
but this history closes with the peace of Kainarja, 
so that there exists no accessible information 
respecting the Othoman Literature of the last 
twenty-six years of the past, or of the first thirty- 
three years of the current century. The peace 
of Kainarja, in which Russia laid the foundation 
of her overruling influence over the Othoman 
empire, as she placed the coping upon this 
emmet edifice of her policy in that of Adrianople, 
holds a sort of equipoise betwixt the peace of 
Adrianople, which diplomatically prochaimed to 
the world the impotence of the Othoman em- 
pire, and that of Carlovitz, which, conformably 
to the law of nations, drew a restrictive frontier 
line before the rapidly-advancing conquest and 
power of the Osmanlis. With the eighteenth 
century began a new era in the national history 
of the Othoman empire, teeming with the most 
important consequences, as well in relation to its 
foreign policy, as, through the influence of Euro- 
pean civilization, to its internal condition, and 
remarkable in the literary history of the Os- 
manlis by the introduction of printing in the 
year 1728. The number of works that have 
proceeded from the Constantinopolitan press in 
the century which has elapsed since its first es- 
tablishment in that capital, might alone suffice 
to stop the mouths of the precipitate and preju- 
diced decriers of the existence of an Othoman 
Literature during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. In the seventh and eighth volumes of 
the Othoman History, a circumstantial account, 
accompanied by all the requisite proofs and illus- 
trations, has been given of the abundant monu- 
ments, still chiefly preserved in MS., of Othoman 
learning and literature, as existing in the period 
between the treaties of Carlovitz and Kainarja. 
What is wanting, therefore, to the due prelimi- 
nary knowledge of our subject, is an account of 
the condition of Othoman Literature in the six- 
and-twenty years of the last century that followed 
the peace of Kainarja; and this we will now 
supply, but not more at length than it must be 
treated of in a continuation of the General His- 
tory of the Othoman Empire from the peace of 





1 Vor Hammer's ‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen 
Reiches.’ 





Kainarja down to that of Sistow, and to the de. 
thronement of Selim ITI. 

But ere we introduce the reader through 
the fair-columned vestibule of the Othoman 
Literature of the eighteenth century, into the 
newly white-washed picture-gallery since built, 
it will be absolutely necessary that we should 
say a few words with respect to the meaning of 
a name now current in all the languages of 
Europe, that of Ulemd, which designates the 
especially learned profession throughout the 
Othoman empire. Ulemd, the Learned,’ is in 
Turkish the distinctive denomination, not of 
scholars, of men of letters, or of those who have 
cultivated any branch of knowledge, but espe- 
cially, and exclusively, of those learned in the 
laws; amongst whom are comprehended pro- 
fessors and heads of colleges, doctors of theology 
and of jurisprudence, divines and jurists,—as 
forming a constitutional body, deeply and essen- 
tially efficient in the Othoman empire, supported 
by, and reciprocally supporting, the government. 
They might be termed the Legislative Body, or 
the Conservative Senate of the empire, in so far 
as it is their duty, as professors, to teach the law, 
and to watch over its execution in the highest 
judicial offices, although the whole Ulemdé has no 
more power than a single individual amongst its 
members to make the slightest change in the 
noble law itself—that is to say, in the doctrinal 
and juridical system of Isiém. Care must be 
taken not to confound with the Ulemd the mere 
servants of religion, such as the Iméms and Khd- 
tibs, or superintendents of prayer and pulpit 
orators, the Sheikhs, preachers in mosques, or the 
Sheikhs, heads of monasteries; none of these 
require much knowledge, and they are accord. 
ingly very ill paid. The learning of the scholar 
is not necessary to these classes, as to those of 
the Muderris and the Molla—i. e. the two higher 
classes of priests and of judges. The mere stu- 
dent* or candidate,® the schoolmaster or precep- 
tor,® pretend not to the honourable name of 
Ulem4, which is obtained only by repeated exa- 
minations, and an appointment toa professorship 
in some Médresé,—a high schooi or college. 
The advancement of the Ulema to the more 
lucrative offices of the profession, takes place by 
strict rules of gradation, first established by Mo- 
hammed II., amended by Suleiman the Law. 
giver, and since enlarged by some additional 
intermediate steps. To this subject, in its actual 
extent, we shall hereafter have occasion to return, 
The Ulemé, or the theologians and jurists, the 
professors and judges, paid by the state, are then, 
in virtue of their office, the Learned; which 
must not be understood as though their offices 
were supposed to confer the requisite learning, 
but that the offices can only be obtained by 
learning. The Ulemé are the legitimate learned, 
even should they, like so many other European 
professors, doctors, and professionally learned 
gentlemen, not have written a single line. The 
doctor is one thing, and the author another ; one 
thing the studious cultivator of science, and an- 
other the learned by profession, Although the 
greater number of authors are to be found only 
amongst the Ulema, there have, nevertheless, 
always been authors and scholars, especially 
poets, in all ranks and classes of the Othoman 
state hierarchy, as well amongst the Lords of the 
Pen, or civilians, as amongst the Lords of the 
Sword, or the military. In this survey we have 
no present immediate concern with the political 
hierarchy of the Ulema ; our first business is with 





2 The plural of Adlim, the learned man; it is a 
mistake to say an Udemd, in the singular ; learning or 
science is, in Turkish, J/m, the plural of which is Udum, 


3 Sherhi Sherif. 
4 Danishonend. 5 Mulézm, 6 Khoja. 
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authors, and with the promoters and patrons of 
learning, to whatever class they may belong. 

Amongst the most effective friends of litera- 
ture, promoters of science, and patrons of the 
learned, we find, next to the learned Muftis, 
(who, as the highest legal dignitaries, are like- 
wise the chief superintendents of all study,) the 
learned Grand Viziers; a phenomenon the more 
rare, inasmuch as most of these have been selected 
from the Lords of the Sword,—a few only from 
the Lords of the Pen. Of Grand Viziers who, 
independently of what they may have effected in 
favour of learning and the learned, as promoters 
of the former and patrons of the latter, have by 
the sterling value and the number of their own 
works, earned, as authors, the name of great 
scholars, the Othoman history has recorded only 
two. The first, (Lutfipasha,) the conqueror of 
Corfu,! who wrote half a dozen works, and a 
dozen of essays,? adorned the cushion of the 
Grand Viziership during the palmy days of the 
empire. The second, Raghib Pasha, who occu- 
pied during seven years of the past century, the 
post of highest and most absolute power ; he, the 
last great Grand Vizier of the Othoman Empire,* 
was the founder of one of the most beautiful of 
Constantinopolitan libraries, (beside which he 
lies buried,) a translator of Persian history, the 
author of classical models of official reports to 
the Sultan, of a ‘ Diwan, —that is to say, of a 
collection of lyrical poems,—of a history of the 
negotiations for peace with Nadir Shah, and of 
the celebrated philological work, entitled the 
* Ship, which is richly freighted with the trea- 
sures of Arabian learning. 

Besides these two learned Grand Viziers, who 
stand as two beacons of knowledge at the en- 
trance to the period of the highest splendour and 
of the decline of the empire, history has pre- 
served the memory of many other learned Grand 
Viziers, who, if they have not acquired great 
celebrity as authors, have, nevertheless, merited 
the gratitude of their contemporaries and of pos- 
terity, by the protection they afforded to science 
and to the learned, and by their useful founda- 
tions of colleges and of libraries. At their head 
stands the greatest of all Turkish Grand Viziers, 
the second Kiuprili, who was called by his father 
(the first old Kiuprili, the sanguinary Grand 
Vizier,) from the juridical path, in which he had 
nearly reached the highest rank, and transplanted 
as a Pasha into the military service; and after 
that father’s death, in his six-and-twentieth year, 
entered upon the Grand Viziership, which, during 
seventeen years, he gloriously occupied, and, as 
well by the conquests of Neuhaensel, Candia, and 
Kaminiec, as by the treaties of Vasvar, Candia, 
and Zurawna, increased, tranquillized, and 
adorned the empire. He wrote state papers, 
considered as models of clear, business-like 
strength of language, and founded a library be- 
side his father’s monument; he was the patron 
of learned men and of poets ; and as a promoter 
of learning, left his family a noble example, 
which his nephews, the Viziers Abdullah and 
Esaad Kiuprili, imitated as poets: of these the 
former left behind him a Kassida,‘ in praise of 
the Mufti Faizallah, executed in the revolution 
of the year 1703; the latter, in the year 1726, 
solicited, in verse, permission to resign the go- 
vernorship of Candia.?’ The example of a poet- 
ical correspondence respecting the most im- 
portant state affairs, had been set a century 
earlier, by one of the greatest Khans of the 
Crimea, Ghazi Gherdi, and a quarter of a cen- 
tury afterwards, under Murad IV., the conqueror 
of Bagdad, his Grand Vizier Hafiz Pasha, who 
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aspired to be asecond Hafiz, addressed a Ghazel® 
to the Sultan, to urge the necessity of greater 
activity in military preparations; and Murad, 
himself a poet, answered likewise in rhyme, and 
in the allegory adopted by the Grand Vizier, of 
a game at chess.2 Ghazi Gherai, who, during his 
winter quarters at Fiinfkirchen, in Hungary, 
versified a contest between coffee and wine,!? 
clothed in Ghazels" his official complaint to the 
Sultan’s preceptor (Khoja,) Seadaddin, the great 
historian and great friend of the English. In 
the footsteps of these politically poetical Khans 
and Grand Viziers trod, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, besides the above-mentioned Esaad Kiu- 
prili, the Grand Vizier Mustafa Pasha Bahir, 
who made his reports to the Sultan in verse.!? 
The Grand Vizier Said Mohammed Pasha, who, 
upon his return from an embassy to France, 
brought a printing press to Constantinople, and 
by its introduction, in the year 1728, gave a new 
impulse to Othoman literature, is the author of 
a highly-esteemed work upon the science of me- 
dicine, which was his favourite study ; and Kél 
Ahmed Pasha, in the year 1769, Seraskir against 
Bender, a Vizicr distinguished alike for personal 
beauty, intellect, and learning, read Persian 
poems and Arabian Makdmat (Discourses,) with 
the historian Wassif, who belonged equally to 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
was afterwards Reis Effendi." 

The series of learned and cultivated Grand 
Viziers of the eighteenth century is opened by 
the Grand Vizier Rami, whose official papers, in 
number upwards of a thousand, offer the most 
admirable specimen of a statesman-like style, and 
who, as first Othoman Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the congress of Passarowitz, upon the conclusion 
of peace, signed the act restraining the further 
augmentation of the Othoman empire. The 
second plenipotentiary was the learned Greek, 
Alexander MauroCordato. Subsequently, Am- 
bassadors have been usually chosen from amongst 
learned or cultivated men, and have left behind 
them a name as authors. Of these were, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Mohammed 
Said, and Durrizadeh, who have written accounts 
of their missions to France and Persia; in the 
middle of the same century, Resmi Ahmed, 
(afterwards Minister of the Home and Foreign 
departments,) who not only wrote accounts of 
his embassies to Vienna and Berlin, but has also 
left a history of Reis Effendis and Kizlar Agas, 
a commentary upon Wassif, and a political work, 
*The Model of Political Refiections.”. Towards 
the close of the century the list of learned envoys 
closes, after the peace of Sistow, in the vear 
1791, with Réatib Abubekr, afterwards Reis 
Effendi, whose relation of his embassy is not a 
brief narrative, like those of his predecessors, 
but an extensive statistical work upon Austria. 
Even amongst the Secretaries of Legation were 
men whose names are recorded in the biography 
of poets; as Nahifi and Ledunni, attached to 
embassies to Persia, who, at Ispahan, excited the 
astonishment of the Shah, by pouring forth im- 
promptu Persian verses; and Raghib, who, at 
Vienna, in the year 1718, celebrated in verse 
the beautiful daughters of the Emperor. So the 
secretary Sakib was employed by the governor 
of Bender on missions to Charles XII., upon 
whom he had written poetical eulogies, that pro- 
voked the satire of the poet Taib. Finally, we 
find in the biographies of poets many Secretaries 
of the Divan, of the Chancery, of the Treasury, 
and of the Viziers, Defterdars, and Reis Effendis, 
or the Ministers of Finance and of Foreign 
Affairs, and the Khans of the Crimea, Selim- 





1 = the year 1537. Gesch. d. Osm, Reiches, b. iii. 
. 156. 
° 2 Ib. pages 212 and 713. 
3 Gesch. d. O. R., b. viii. p. 248. 
4 Sefinat. 
5 Gesch., d, O. R., b. vi. p. 330. 
G6 Name of a particular species of poem. 
7 Geach. d. O. R., b, vii. p. 276. 





8 Name of a particular species of poem. 

9 A.D.1627. Gesch.d. UO. R., b. iv. p. 660. 

10 A.D. 1602, ib. p. 325. 
__ 11 This poetical official correspondence is found partly 
in ‘ Sebi Seyare,’ partly in a MS.in the Berlin Library. 

12 A.D. 1765. Gesch. d. O. R., b. viii. p. 271. 

13 Gesch. d. O. R., b. viii. p. 243, 

14 Ib. ib, 346, 





Gherai, and his son Shehin-Gherai, wrote Gha- 
zels. 

Animated bya spirit thus favourable to learn. 
ing and literature, did the eighteenth century 
reach its seventy-fourth year,—that is to say, the 
end of that Russian war so decisive, through the 
terms of the peace which concluded it, as to the 
nature of the future existence of the Othoman 
empire. The men who, in the remaining six. 
and-twenty years of that century, were active in 
behalf of learning and literature, belong, in part, 
to the nineteenth, and the introduction of the 
Nirami jedid, or new organization of the state, 
by Sultan Selim III., towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, is closely connected with 
that extension of the same scheme, which i 
the beginning of the nineteenth, cost Sultan 
Selim his throne and his life, and has hitherto 
rather shaken than strengthened the power of 
Mahmid. 

Under the reign of Sultan Abdulhémed, the 
press, which, introduced in 1728, had in twenty. 
eight years brought to light only eighteen works, 
and since then had ceased its labours, resumed, 
after a seven-and-twenty years sleep, its activity, 
by publishing a continuation of the older histories 
of the Othoman empire.'® The financial depart- 
ment of the press had, at its establishment, 
been left wholly to its first Director, a Hungarian 
renegade, named Ibrahim, after whose death 
his son, Ibrahim, obtained the Directorship ; and 
in his hands it was that the undertaking came 
to a standstill. But now two men, alike well 
deserving of the state and of literature,—namely, 
the then Beglikjt, or Chancellor of the State 
Chancery, Rashid Mohammed, (who must not 
be confounded with the earlier historian.) and 
the then imperial historiographer, WAssif 
Ahmed, (both afterwards Reis Effendis,) placed 
themselves at the head of the enterprise of re- 
viving the press: the types, purchased of Ibra- 
him’s heirs, were declared Wakf, (a peculiar 
form of inheritance,) and the two above-men- 
tioned individuals were appointed Directors of 
the Press.!® Thus, the same year in which the 
Porte was compelled to resign the Crimea, saw 
the revival of printing. But the old types proved 
to be much worn, the paper was bad and rough, 
and the printing dirty and slovenly in comparison 
with the beautiful execution of the historical and 
geographical works first printed, upon large, 
strong, glazed paper, with broad margins. In ten 
years the press produced only six volumes; 
namely, the two histories above mentioned, a 
Commentary upon the Kafiya—i. e. the Arabic 
Syntax of Ebn Hajeb, and Turkish translations 
of the works of Vauban and Belidor, upon the 
art of fortification and upon mines, ill-printed, 
with bad impressions of the copperplates. At 
the same time the Pera press of the French em- 
bassy put forth Turkish translations of the werks 
of Lafite and Truguet, upon Castrametation and 
Nautical Tactics ;'7 so that the Turkish and 
French presses rivalled each other in printing 
military works, with the well-meant purpose of 
placing the Othoman military establishments 
upon a European footing. The six books brought 
to light by the Turkish press in this half score of 
years, bear, like those printed under the superin- 
tendence of Ibrahim, the names and title of the 
Sultan, of the Grand Vizier, and of the Mufti,"® 


15 ‘ Sami, Shakir u Subhi,’ a continuation of earlier 
histories, in one folio volume ; ‘ Naima,’ in two, ‘ Ras- 
hid,’ in two, ‘ Kara Chelebiz4da,’ or that of the Mafti 
Aasim, in one, and in the following year, the ‘ History 
of Izi,’ in one volume; in all, eight folio volumes. : 

16 Preface, on the first page of the histories of Subhi 
and of Izi, and in the hitherto unpublished history of 
Wassif, under the above-mentioned year. , : 

17 See the list of books printed at Constantinople in 
book vii, Gesch. d. O. R., p. 585. - 

18 Subhi’s History, under the Grand Vizier Hamid 
Khalil and the Mufti Ataallah, in the year 1783.—Izi’s 
History under the Grand Vizier Ali and the Mutti 
Ibrahim, in 1784.—Zeinizada’s Commentary on the 
Kafiya, under the Grand Vizier Yusufpasha and the 
Mufti Ahmed, in 1785.—Vauban’s Art of Fortification, 
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arranged in three divisions or compartments, but 
they want the framing-rings by which such title- 
cartouches, as well in elegant Oriental MSS. as in 
the first productions of the Othoman press, recall 
the euringed names of the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics; they want, further, the regular titles, 
which, in fair, well-cut letters, are prefixed to the 
first works printed ; and finally, the translation 
of Belidor wants even the year of publication. 
The second revival of the press, with new, 
smaller, more delicate, and neater letters than 
the old worn-out ones, occurred four years after 
the appearance of the last of the above-named 
works, under the direction of Abderrahman. A 
little essay, now excessively scarce, and hardly 
to be procured in the book trade, was put forth 
as a specimen, upon the nature of the most ccle- 
brated springs of Constantinople and its vicinity, 
according to the excellence of their several 
waters: next appeared valuable dictionaries, a 
Turkish translation of the Persian * Borhani 
Kati,’ (The Cutting Proof,) and the great Tur- 
kish * Lehjet-ul-Loghat,’ (The Sound of Words), 
with annexed Persian and Arabic synonymes, 
the Persico-Turkish Glossary of Wehebi, toge- 
ther with a Commentary by Ahmed Hajati, a 
couple of geometrical works by Husain Rifki, 
of Tamon, Professor at the Engineer School re- 
cently founded by Sultan Selim, Tables of Lo- 
garithms and of the Projection of Bombs, a 
Turkish translation of the Atlas of Faden; and 
lastly, even three French works,—namely, two 
upon the new military institutions, and a Russian 
Commercial Tarif". Although the first work 
bore on its face the name of the Reis Effendi 
Mahmid, afterwards murdered at the dethrone- 
ment of Selim III., the translators and editors of 
this work, as well as of the Atlas, were the two 
brothers Argyropulo, (James and John,) of whom 
the first was Chargé d’Affaires at London and 
Vienna, the second at Berlin. Both held im- 
portant offices under the Porte, until, during the 
great revolution, they were banished to Asia 
Minor: they were subsequently recalled, but 
fled from Constantinople to Greece, where they 
remain for the present unemployed. The most 
remarkable and distinguishing character of the 
Turkish press, as revived by Sultan Selim IIL., 
is the publication of doctrinal works, which were 
expressly excepted from the first privilege to 
print, granted by Ahmed IIL., as also in that of 
Sultan Abdulhamid. In the year 1803 appeared 
first the Catechism of Birgeli? together with a 
Commentary thereon by Kazizadeh Ahmed 
Effendi,? a Treatise upon the Conditions essen- 
tial to Prayer,‘ and a dogmatical work, dedicated 
to Sultan Selim’s sister the Sultana Khadija.$ 
A publication more interesting to Europeans, 
was a continuation of Wassif’s already printed 
History of the Othoman Empire, bringing it 
down from the year 1752 to the peace of Kai- 
narja, in two folio volumes; since which, no fur- 
ther continuation has appeared. The gramma- 
tical study of Arabic was not neglected ; Birgeli, 
the author of the Turkish Catechism, wrote two 
highly-esteemed works upon Arabic Syntax,® 
both of which appeared with Commentaries by 
Zeinizadeh,’ (the above-mentioned commentator 
of Ebn al Hajeb’s ‘ Kafiya,) and by Sheikh 
Mustafa B. Ibrakim.* The son of the Mufti 
Aaschirsade, the esteemed author. under the 





under the Grand Vizier Izetpasha and the Mufti Dur- 
rizada Aariff Effendi, in 1791.—Vauban’s Treatise on 
Mines, under the Grand Vizier Melek Mohammed 
Pasha and the Mufti Durrizada Aarif, in 1793.—Beli- 
dor’s work, under the same. 

1 ‘Tableau des Nouveaux Réglements,’ par Mamoud, 
1798.—* Tarif,’ Douan, 1802.—* Diatribe de Il’ logenieur,’ 
Mustafa, 1803. 

* Risalei Birgeli,’ 1803. 

3 * Jouherei behiyei Abmedieh,’ 1804. 

4 ‘Shurit-us-Salawat,’ 8vo. 1804. 

5 ‘ Feraidul-fawaid,’ 4to. 1804. 

6 The ‘ Izhar’ and ‘ Awamil.’ 

7 ‘ Muarribul-izhar,’ 1803, 4to., a second edition in 
809; and ‘ Scherhi awamili jedid,’ 1805, Svo. 

8 ‘ Tuhfatul-akbwan,’ 8vo. 1805, 2nd edition, 1811. 
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assumed name of Dewisch Hafid, of the above- 
mentioned Treatise on the waters of Constan- 
tinople, came forward with his valuable work 
* Ghalatat,’? (Galimathias, or Confusions of 
Purley,'’) an inquiry into the most familiar and 
established corruptions of language, combined 
with instructions as to their proper form. This 
work is prefaced by a list of a dozen others of 
the same kind, with their titles, and the names 
of their authors. The press at which these several 
books were printed, was in the same pile of 
building with the barracks of the Niz4mi Jedid,!! 
at Scutari, which were destroyed in the revolu- 
tion that hurled Sultan Selim III. from the 
throne. The press, the type matrices of which had 
been saved, after a short pause, resumed its acti- 
vity, being now established in Constantinople 
itself; and, in order not to break the thread of 
the subject, we shall proceed with our muster- 
roll of the works it has given to the light during 
the reign of Sultan Mahmiad up to the present 
day. As, at Constantinople, the press is no pri- 
vate undertaking, but a government establish- 
ment, the enumeration of the principal works it 
has put forth will, at the same time, give the 
best and surest view, not only of the extent, but 
likewise of the direction of Othoman Literature 
in the third of the nineteenth century that has 
hitherto elapsed. 

The greatest, most important, and most gene- 
rally useful of all the books hitherto printed at 
Constantinople, is the * Kamis’ (The Ocean)— 
a Turkish translation of the large and celebrated 
Arabic dictionary bearing this title. It forms 
three thick folio volumes, each containing near 
a thousand pages of forty-one lines, printed with- 
out breaks to the page, and passed through the 
press in the course of three years, from 1814 to 
1817. The translator is Seid Ahmed Adsim, 
the translator of the above-named Persian dic- 
tionary, *‘ Borhéni Kitii;> to whom, after the 
completion of his first work, Sultan Selim IIT. 
committed the second; so that he completed 
these gigantic undertakings within ten vears, and 
accomplished the publication within four. In 
addition to the ‘ Kamis,’ appeared, in the year 
1827, the great Arabic and Turkish Dictionary 
of Akhteri, a folio volume of 700 pages. Seid 
Hasan Aini versified a Turkish, Arabic, and 
Persian Glossary, which was printed in the year 
1826. The whole consists of one hundred stanzas, 
each of thirteen couplets, Every stanza fills a 
page ; and the two last couplets of every stanza, 
which are regularly severed from the eleven 
others, like a note, by a black stroke, contain 
matter unconnected with the text: the words 
of the text are, for the most part, given in no 
other order than that prescribed by the rhyme ; 
the note-like couplets mostly contain moral 
maxims. Some stanzas are, however, excep- 
tions; since, instead of nouns and verbs, proper 
names and the terms of art, common to all 
three languages, are put together. Hence we 
see what are the kinds of knowledge, thus, by 
the help of rhyme, first impressed upon a boy’s 
memory. ‘The lines in the text treat, for in- 
stance, of the essentials to Islim and to prayer 
—of the sects and prophets—of the Suras and 
verses of the Koran—of the terms of art—of the 
A, B, C schools—of grammar, syntax, topics, 
rhetoric, metre, prosody, logic, dialectics, phi- 
losophy, ornithology—of jurisprudence, and its 
principles—of tradition and of mysticism. The 
two hundred couplets printed below the black 
lines like notes, contain the names of the wives 
and children of the prophet—of his disciples and 
companions—of the first recorders and readers 
of the Koran—the suras (chapters) of the Koran 
given at Mecca, at Medina—the Egyptian, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, and old Turkish names 





9 Addurrar al muntakhabat al mansurat fi islah al 
ghalatat al mashhurat, 4to. 1806. 

10 A German witticism. 

11 The disciplined troops. 

12 Nazmul Jawshir, Ato. 1826, 





of the months—of the planets—those of the 
twelve modes of writing, and the like ; and all 
this is versified in 1300 couplets. In a stanza 
of the introduction, the author tells us, still in 
rhyme, that he was born at Aintab, in the year of 
the Hegira, 1181 (a.p. 1766)—that he early dis- 
tinguished himself as a philologist and poet— 
repaired to Constantinople in 1205 (1790)—and, 
being received into the order of Nakshbendi Der- 
vises, completed this * String of Jewels’ in the 
year 1236 (1821). 

In order to promote the study of Arabic 
grammar and syntax, a collection of the 
five scientific works upon Arabic grammar,! 
taught in the Othoman schools, was published 
in one volume; and in another volume a col- 
lection of the three upon syntax,? most cur- 
rent in the schools. Zeinizideh’s Commentary 
upon the * Kafiya’ and the * Izhar’ was re-pub- 
lished; and the marginal notes of Jami, the 
great Persian poet, upon Ebn Hajeb’s * Kafiva,’ 
were printed in a thick quarto? Numerous Com- 
mentaries are extant upon Sekaki’s* Philological 
Encyclopedia, entitled * The Key of Knowledge, 
which was written in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Of these the most celebrated is Tafta- 
zani’s * Motawal,’ which has been in its turn 
glossed by the great philologist, Jorjani. ‘These 
Commentaries, as also Silkiti’s, have been 
printed. There appeared, likewise, three works 
upon Logic, namely, the * Borhn,’ or The Proof, 
of Ismail Kelenbavi, a learned native of Ke- 
lenba, who lived in the last half of the eighteenth 
century ;> Abhari’s * Appendix to the Isagoge of 
Porphyry ;¢ and the Commentary of Seid Omar 
of 'Toket, with the glosses of Shams-ad-din, on 
the celebrated logical treatise called *Shamsiya,’ 
or The Well-sunned, of Katibi, a seholar of the 
great astronomer Nasir-ad-din.?’ Two other 
published works of Kelenbavi are Appendices to 
the dialectic work, *‘Miral Adab,’ and to the 
‘Mir at tahsib’—this latter being scholia upon 
Divani’s Notes to Taftazini’s Commentary upon 
the Philological Encyclopedia of Sekaki. 

It is evident that we have hereto do, not with new 
or systematic works, calculated to advance know- 
ledge—not even with Commentaries, but merely 
with Notes, Glosses, and Appendices. The case 
is the same with respect to doctrinal works ; the 
foundations of which are, however, far more im- 
moveable than those of Arabie grammar and 
rhetoric. Doctrinal Arabic works bear the title 
of Akdid, or Dogmata: the most esteemed of 
these are those of Nesefi (of which a detailed 
account is given in the first part of Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson’s work,) and of Adhadeddin, The great 
Persian jurist Dewdéni commented Adhadeddin’s 
Dogmata; and Notes upon this Commentary 
were written by the above-named Kelenbavi. 
Nesefi’s Dogmata were commented by Teftasanf, 
whose Commentary was glossed by Khiali; to 
whose glosses again the above-mentioned Silkuti 
wrote un Appendix. ‘These works of Kelenbavi . 
and Silkuti (two of the most distinguished names 
among the jurists of the eighteenth century,) 
appeared in two thick quartos§ as did, only last 
year, the marginal notes of Isferaiin, who died 
in the year 943 (a.p. 1536), at Samarcand, upon 
the Dogmata of Nesefi.2 To these may be added, 
two liturgical works, treating solely of prayer, 
its conditions, and its several kinds: they are 
the * Gunijet,’ a Commentary by Ibrahim, the 
author of the ‘ Multika,’ upon the * Munijet’ of 





1 The ‘ Mirah,’ ‘ Izi,’ ‘ Maksid,’ ‘ Bina,’ and the 
great and little ‘ Emsilet.’ 

2 Ebn Hajeb’s ‘ Kafiya;’ Birgeli's ‘Izhar;’ and 
* Awdmil.’ 

3 Kitaébul-Moharrem, 1811. 

4 Hashiyet Silkuti lil Motawal, 4to. 1812. 
Es-Seid (Jorjani) Al-at-Motawal, 4to. 1826. 

5 Printed 1807. 

6 Talikat durr-an-naji, 4to. 1520. 

7 Printed 1821, 

8 Hashiyatol Kelenbavi, in 1818 ; and Télikat Silkuti, 
in 1820. 

9 Without a title, 4to, 1249 (a.p. 1833), 
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the Imém Kashgari ;' and the ‘ Halliyat’ of the 
Nakshbendi Dervise Mustafa Ebn Mohammed, 
of Giiselhissar, who finished this Commentary? 
in the year 1241 (a.p. 1826). 

Far more comprehensive than these dogma- 
tical and liturgical commentaries, are the meta- 
physical and juridical works, which the press, 
under the conduct of the Director of Printing, 
Ibrahim Ssaib, has put forth during the last ten 
years. At their head stands the great Meta- 
physics of E]-Iji,3 containing 650 pages, printed 
with Teftasani’s Commentaries in 1824. Two 
years later was printed an Appendix, written by 
Sheikh Hassan, in the year 1815, to Khiali’s 
Glosses upon Jorjani’s Commentary upon El- 
Iji’s Metaphysics. Here again, therefore, no 
new work, but mere appendices to glosses upon 
a commentary upon an original metaphysical 
work, which had already enjoved five hundred 
years of reputation, and of which the title is 
* The Position.’4 As the Mewakif is the ground- 
work of Arabian metaphysics, so is the Seirol- 
Kebir, i.e. Great Campaign, the groundwork of 
Moslem military law. Its author, the Imam 
Mohammed Ebn Hassan Sheibani, wrote in the 
year of Hegira 189 (805). His work was com- 
mented by Mohammed Ebn Ebi Sehl Es-Sark- 
hasi ; whose Commentary was translated into 
Turkish by Seid Munib, a native of Aintab, 
within two years of the close of the last century, 
from 1796 to 1798; and this translation ap- 
peared thirty years afterwards (in 1826), in two 
folio volumes, of which a thousand copies were 
printed. The translation was made by order of 
Sultan Selim III., under the learned Mufti, 
Mustafa Ashir Effendi, and the Kaima-kam- 
ship of Ebubekr Pasha; the printing was ac- 
complished during the reign of Sultan Mahmiad, 
under the direction of Ibrahim Ssaib: it is pre- 
faced by a Turkish translation, accompanied by 
a commentary of the biographical notice pre- 
fixed to Sarkhasi’s Commentary of Sheibani, the 
Hugo Grotius of the Mohammedans, who formed 
their military institutions into a complete sys- 
tem. But the military constitution itself is only 
a part of that juridical science, Tikh, which com- 
prehends every branch of divine and human 
law. The foundation hereof in the Othoman 
empire rests upon the * Multeka’ (i. e. Union of 
two Seas), composed by Ibrahim of Haleb (or 
Aleppo), under the reign of Suleiman the Law- 
giver; the whole substance of which is given in 
Mourajea d’Ohsson’s admirable work upon the 
religious and political legislation of the Os- 
manlis. D’Ohsson made his abstract, not from 
the Arabic original, but from the Turkish trans- 
lation of Sheikh Abderrahman, the son of Sheikh 
Mohammed Ebn Suleiman, which was completed 
in the beginning of the last century, and printed 
only in 1825, in two folio volumes, each of 350 
pages. 

Of not less extent are the great Fetwé collec- 
tions of two of the most remarkable men in the 
Othoman Empire—that of the Mufti Abderra- 
him, who was Mufti in 1645, contains about 
10,000 jfetwdés—and that of the Mufti Ali, who 
held this highest legal dignity under Muham- 
med IV., from 1670 to 1673, upwards of 5000. 
The first of these appeared in two folio volumes, 
of 600 pages each, in 1827; the other, in one 
folio volume, of 800 pages, three years later. 
Finally, Mustafa Kodasi’s Fetwé collection, con- 
taining a couple of thousand fetwds, issued by 
thirty odd Muftis, in the course of the eighteenth 
century, forms a quarto of nearly 700 pages, and 
was printed before the others, in 1822. Of not 
less essential practical value to jurisconsults and 
judges, is the collection of formule of documents, 
of judicial minutes, and reports of all kinds, pub- 
lished two years ago, by Debogsadi Naman 
Effendi, who, according to the genealogy in the 





1 Printed at Constantinople, 4to. 1824. 
2 Halliyatan-Naji, 2 yols. 4to. 1828. 

3 Died 756 (1355). 

4 Mewakif, 





first page, is a ditect descendant, in the ninth 
degree, from the great Mufti and historian, 
Saad-ed-din, who died in the year 1599. Similar 
collections of documents, bearing the title * Zu- 
kik,’ had been previously made by ten members 
of the Ulema;!' but Niman’s surpasses them in 
method and compendiousness, inasmuch as it 
comprises, in three chapters, every kind of judi- 
cial document, accusation, petition, report, in 
670 specimens. At the end of the sixteen pages 
of copious table of contents, we have a list of 
the eighty legal works, the authority of which 
warrants the orthodoxy of the juridical documents 
and decisions here collected. Amongst these 
are fourteen Arab and seven Turkish collections 
of fetwds, and four Arab dictionaries, as philo- 
logical authorities.2 The author completed his 
work in the last year of the last century, and it 
appeared in the year 1832. 

The first book published under the management 
of the present Director of the Press, Sheikh-sade 
Mohammed Essad, who bears the high titular dig- 
nity of a Judge of Mecca, besides being imperial 
historiographer and editor of the Turkish State 
Gazette. He is likewise the author of a History 
of the Annihilation of the Janissaries, published 
in 1828, and recently translated into French by 
Caussin de Perceval. This official relation, which, 
in the proper bulletin-style, reduces the number 
of slain Janissaries from 8000 to 800,83 as the 
State Gazette augments the edition of the French 
translation from 700 to 10,000 copies, is the only 
historical work that has appeared under Mah- 
mud’s reign, except a * History of the Sheiks of 
the Order of Nakshbendi Dervises,’* printed in 
1821; the hopes entertained that he, like his 
nephew Sultan Selim, would sanction the publi- 
cation of the History of the Empire down to the 
accession of his immediate predecessor, having 
been hitherto unhappily deceived. 

The historical information aiforded by the Der- 
vise Mohammed Edib’s small work upon the 
Duties of Pilgrimage (printed in 1817), containing 
his description of his own pilgrimage, undertaken 
in the year 1779, has been made public by the 
Geographical Society of Paris, who have inserted 
Bianchi’s extracts from it in their papers. The 
small Geographical Treatise published by Ishak 
Effendi, Superintendent of the Engineer School, 
is translated from European works, and contains 
the elements of geography; as the Turkish 
translation of the * Fethije, a spherognostic as- 
tronomical treatise, dedicated, hy Alikushji, to 
Mohammed II., contains the elements of the 
doctrine of the spheres and of astronomy.’ This 
little work is typographically remarkable, as 
being the only one hitherto printed at Con- 
stantinople in the Nestaalik® character; it was, 
however, a failure. Equally remarkable, in an- 
other point of view, namely, the mathematical, 
is the treatise of Masdarieji Hussein, Professor 
at the Engineer School, (printed in 1823,) upon 
the Trisection of the Arc measuring a right 
angle, which does not, indeed, as the preface 
bond fide avers, establish the quadrature of the 
circle, but, that illusive conclusion excepted, 
evinces great mathematical perspicacity ; at all 
events, greater perspicacity than the contempo- 
rancously-written essay of the equally presump- 
tuous Bolognese Professor, ‘ Upon the Measure- 
ment of every Angle by the Trisection of its 

1 Gesch. d. O. R., b. iv. p. 603. Tursun, deceased 
1810, ib. b. vi. p. 323. Baldiirsade, dec, 1650, ib. ib. 
p. 350, Hajibsadi compiled his work 1670, ib, Salisade, 
dec, 1761. Khisersade, Musasade, Shanisade, Sheik- 
sadé, Hussein, Feisi, Feraisi Hussein. 

2 Kamus, Akhtari, Wankuli, and Jorjini’s Defini- 
Os No. 74 of the Turkish State Gazette. 

4 *Reshati ai il Hajal,’ or Drops of the Fountain 
of Life, written by Bibabi in 1505; translated into 
Turkish by Mohammed Abbasi in 1593, a quarto of 
6614 pages. 

5 * Miretul Alem,’ (the World Displayed). 1824, 
large Svo. 

6 One of the twelve written characters before men- 


Are, and the Quadrature of the Circle"? More 
important and more useful to the advancement 
of mathematical science, as applied to the art of 
war, are Ishak Effendi’s (First Professor at the 
Engineer School,) * Encyclopedia of Mathema.- 
tical Science,’ in four volumes, and translation 
of a French work upon the principles of the art 
of fortification ; an essay by Ishak Khoja upon 
the Admeasurement of the Sun’s Altitude, and 
of the Elevation of the Pole ;° and another upon 
Mines; the Regulations for the four branches 
of the Military Service, to wit, the Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Navy, which, however, 
was only printed for the use of officers, and not 
allowed to be sold ; finally, the Annual Calen- 
dars, which have appeared since the year 1825, 

Medical science has been considered in one very 
large and bulky work, and in one very smail 
thin pamphlet. The first, published in 1826, in 
five books, making two folio volumes, with sixty- 
three copperplates, by one of the five physicians, 
Imperial Historiographer, Shanisade, is an ana- 
tomical work ; of which the last book is the 
Vienna Dispensatory, compiled chiefly from 
Stérk’s ‘ Instructions for Regimental Surgeons :” 
the engravings seem to have been taken from 
the ‘Syllabus,’ (Petersburg, 1744,) or from 
Eustache. The very existence of this work 
shows the introduction of the medical science of 
Europe into the Othoman empire. More in the 
spirit of the old Arabian medical notions, is the 
little essay upon the Cholera, printed in the year 
1831, first, in the State Gazette, and afterwards 
separately, as a pamphlet; in which the Arab 
name of this malady, to wit, /eidhd, is produced 
from the old Arab medical works; but, at the 
sare time, their views of the burning of the bile, 
and its increase by the use, not only of fat and 
oily viands, milk, and eggs, but likewise of such 
fruits as plums, peaches, apricots, melons, and 
water-melons, are quoted to be rejected and 
denounced. 

As small in bulk as this pamphlet, of six 
octavo leaves, are two others, remarkable ne- 
vertheless, from their political tenor. The 
one, without date of time or place, consisting 
of twenty paragraphs, abrogates the existing 
regulations respecting official dress, and the pre- 
ceding various pelisses of state and ceremony, 
and prescribes the new (Spanish) state mantle, 
(called Harwéani,) with collars of various colours 
and embroideries, according to the rank of the 
wearer. The other, published in 1831, in the 
Arabic original, with a Turkish translation, bears 
the title of * Paragon of Proofs of the Obedience 
due to the Sultan,’ and isa commentary upon 
twenty-five passages of tradition, inculcating 
obedience to superiors. The author of the Ara- 
bic text is Kudsi Musa Effendi, who, bearing 
the titular rank of Supreme Judge of Anatolia, 
was sent, as Camp Judge, with an army dis- 
patched against the Egyptians. The Turkish 
translator was Akif, then Great Master of Re- 
quests, now Reis Effendi. 

In the number of historical, geographical, lexi- 
cographical, grammatical, logical, dialectical, me- 
taphysical, dogmatical, juridical, medical, mathe- 
matical, and strategical works, which the thrice- 
introduced press has, during a hundred years, 
brought to light, poetry was altogether neglected 
until this last year; but in this last year appeared 
Sudi’s greatCommentary upon Saadi’s ‘ Giilistan," 
published by the Imperial Historiographer, Esldd 
Effendi, in a folio of 500 pages; and in No. 69 of 
the State Gazette, of the 22nd Oct. 1833, are ad- 








Rs Geometrica di qualunque Angolo, &c. Bologna, 
1525. 

8 The title ‘ Aksolmiraja ti Ackhsis Sewaja,’ i. e. 
the Reflection of the Mirror in the Measurement of 
Angles. Advertised No. 53 of the State Gazette. The 
Geographical Treatise is advertised in No. 23. 

9 ‘ Miretol-ebdan fi teshri-hi adhail-insan,’ i. e. the 
Mirror of the Body in the Anatomy of the Limbs of 


an. 
10 Khulassatul-Burhan fi Itaates-Sultan 





tioned, 


11 Mentioned in the State Gazette, Nos. 18 and 48, 
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Vertised, for subscription, twelve works, of which 
four are poetical, namely, the Diwdns of Sururi, 
Wehebi, Kianf, and Gulib Effendi; and a ro- 
mantic poem by the last, entitled * Beauty and 
Love.” The rest are three historical works, to 
wit, * The Lives of the Grand Viziers, by Osman 
Taib, with a continuation of the work ; * The 
Lives of the Muftis,’ by Mustakimsade, with a 
continuation ; ‘The Lives of the Reis Etfendis,’ 
by Ahmed Resmi, with Faik’s continuation: 
one upon Rhetoric,' and four upon Grammar.? 

An announcement of publication by subscrip- 
tion was, prior to the year 1832, a thing alike 
unheard of and inconceivable at Constantinople. 
The first example of the kind was given in the 
State Gazette of the 18th August,’ by the adver- 
tisement of a commentary upon a philological 
work of the celebrated mathematician, Ali 
Kushji. This work is entitled * Flower of 
Grapes." The Commentary was written by 
Abderrahim Effendi, the brother of the deceased 
physician, Mohammed Effendi. Of these bro- 
thers, the advertisement calls the latter a second 
Avicenna, the former a second Saad and Seid; 
thus ascribing to him the praise of perfect accu- 
racy and perspicuity. By the names Saad and 
Seid are meant Saadeddin Teftasani and Seid 
Jorjani, who died respectively at the close of 
the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth® 
centuries ; a celebrated pair of philologists, whose 
great philological and exegetical works still, up 
to the present day, afford matter for innumerable 
commentaries, glosses, and appendices. The 
eulogy implied in the name of a second Jorjani 
and ‘Teftasani is, however, repeated more than 
once in the history of the Turkish empire ; and 
it may be especially stated, that the Imperial 
Historian, Wassif, bestows it upon the learned 
Khoja of the Serai (seraglio), Mohammed of 
Akkerman, afterwards Judge of Mecca, who died 
in 1760, and wrote marginal notes upon the 
great Explanations of the Koran of Kasichan 
and Beidawi, upon Bokhari’s Collection of 'Tra- 
ditions, and several Disquisitions.? Notwith- 
standing this exaggerated panegyric of the State 
Gazette, the subscription has not hitherto filled ; 
and, except the mathematical and above-men- 
tioned works, none of those advertised for sub- 
scription have as yet appeared. 

Our literary intelligence respecting new pub- 
lications, scientific disputations, literary honours, 
&ce. gives us, however, under the head of Sciences,® 
astanding article in the now three-years-old State 
Gazette,that bears the title of* Register of Events,”® 
and is far richer in matter than the Moniteur Otto- 
man,a French weekly paper. The Prospectus of 
these Registers of Events, printed separately on 
afolio sheet, argues the necessity of their ap- 
pearance, from the necessity of the study of 
history : and this again from an anecdote re- 
lated by the Arab biographer Zafedi, of the dis- 
covery of an historical fraud, which occurred at 
the court of the Caliph Kaim bi Amrillah at 
Bagdad, in the year 1030, by a comparison of 
dates. Some Jews of Khaibar, in Arabia, had 
produced a document, in virtue of which their 
fathers had been exempt from taxes ever since 
the Prophet's conquest of Khaibar. The instru- 
ment professed to be in the hand of Ali; and 
the names subscribed as witnesses were those of 
the Prophet’s companions, Saad Ebn Moas and 
Moawiah. The then Secretary of State, Abul- 








1 A Commentary upon Metaphors, by Seid Moham- 
med Effendi, the son of the Mufti. 

2 A Commentary upon the Bina (the form of Arabic 
Grammar). A Commentary upon the /msilet (the 
Arab Tables of Conjugations). Notes upon -Birgeli’s 
Syntax ; and a Commentary upon the Huesinyat, also 
by Seid Mohammed Effendi, the Mufti’s son. 

3 No. 36 of the 21 Rebinlewel, 1248. 

4 Ankudes-Sewahis. 

5 a.D. 1389, 

6 a.p. 1413. See a list of their works, Gesch. d. 
O. R., b. viii. p. 517. 

7 Gesch. d. O. R., b. viii. p. 253, 

8 Funum. 

9 Takwimet-Tewara. 











kasim Ebn Moslemi, to whom the thing appeared 
suspicious, consulted the celebrated historian 
Katib of Bagdad, and he proved the document 
to be a forgery, by the observation that Khaibar 
was not conquered until the ninth year of the 
Hegira (630), when Saad had been four years 
dead. This State Gazette, which appears weekly 
in a folio sheet, or sheet and a half, gives, under 
the five heads proposed in the above-mentioned 
prospectus, to wit, Internal Events, External 
Events, Military Affairs, Sciences, and Market 
Prices, the most important information touching 
the reforms in the organization of the state and 
of the army, the changes in governments, official 
situations, and the army list, the ships clearing 
inwards and outwards, and the current prices of 
goods, together with extracts from European 
newspapers concerning the incidents in the policy 
of Europe. Not more than twice, as yet, has 
this State Gazette sought to turn the superstition 
of the nation to a political purpose ; as in relating 
that the laying of stones in water in the Mosque 
of St. Sophia at Salonica, had miraculously pro- 
duced rain ; and that Trinowa in Rumelia was 
haunted by Janissaries, who, after their death, 
disturbed the inhabitants as vampyres, from 
which annoyance the place could not be freed 
until their corpses were dug up and pierced 
through and through. In the art of bulletin- 
rhetoric and the puff-style, the Registers of 
Events surpass all European newspapers. 

Having thus uninterruptedly run over the 
printed works published at Constantinople in 
the hundred years that have elapsed, from the 
introduction of the press to the present day, 
classifying them according to their nature, as the 
best means of observing the spirit and direction 
of Othoman literature, we will now bring forward 
the most distinguished men who have gained a 
name in literature at the close of the eighteenth, 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
whose works are partly in print, partly ready for 
the press, but for the most part still circulate in 
MS., and are therefore both difficult to procure, 
and little known, 

In the interval between the peace of Kainarja, 
in 1774, and those of Sistow and Jassy, in 1791 
and 1792, under the reign of Sultan Abdulha- 
mid, and the beginning of the reign of Sultan 
Selim, up to the end of the eighteenth century, 
we find, besides the Imperial Historiographers, 
of whom we shall presently speak, and the phi- 
lologists and theologians, who, for the most part, 
have been already mentioned in enumerating 
their works, only two names of great writers, 
namely, those of the philologist Wehebi, and of 
the poet Galib. After these, the most deserving 
of especial notice, are, 1. Ebubekr Ratib, after- 
wards Reis Effendi, who wrote an account of his 
embassy to Vienna; 2. Fasilbeg, author of the 
* Book of Women ;’ 3. the mathematician Hus- 
sein Rifki; and, 4. the jurist Ibrahim Halebi. 
The last must not be confounded with Ibrahim 
of Haleb, the author of that fundamental work 
of Othoman legislation, the * Multeka,’ whence 
Mourajea d’Ohsson drew his materials; and a 
translation of which has lately been printed— 
the one Ibrahim lived under Sultan Suleiman 
the Law-giver, in the sixteenth century; the 
other, famous by the name of the Khoja (i.e. 
teacher,) of Raghib-Pasha, at the close of the 
eighteenth. 

Respecting names, it is to be observed in 
general, that authors are seldom mentioned by 
the Moslem" names (prenomina!?) given them at 
their birth, as Mohammed, Ali, Omar, Osman, 
Abu-bekr, but by a sort of distinctive appellation, 
surname, or nickname," either assumed by them. 
selves, or given them by their superiors, at their en- 
trance into literary or political life ; and as these 
are frequently the same, the closest attention to 
the names, for (pr ina), and descriptive 
names, is requisite to avoid confusing together the 
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several bearers of the same habitual appellation. 
Thus, amongst the writers and learned men who 
became famous at the end of the eighteenth, 
and in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
there are more than one Wassif, Pertew, Ata, 
Iset, Shanisade, Abd-al-kadir, and Esad ; and if 
places hitherto obscure, like Kelenbe, or remote, 
like the Indian Silkut, can produce but one dis- 
tinguished man, asa Kelenbavi and Silkuti, who 
represent the ‘Teftasani and Jorjani of the 
eighteenth century, there have been many such 
in large towns, like Haleb and Aintab—conse- 
quently more than one Halebi and Aintabi. 
This necessity of discriminating betwixt au- 
thors similarly designated, meets us strikingly on 
occasion of the great writer Wehbi. The first 
celebrated Wehbi (Wekbi meaning, the gifted,) 
lived in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
under the reign of Ahmed IIL. and acquired 
great reputation as a poet, by his Diwan, which 
contains about seven thousand couplets, and up- 
wards of one hundred chronograms; and as a 
prose writer, by his brilliant description of the 
splendid festivities, of a fortnight’s duration, 
with which Sultan Ahmed, in the year 1720, 
celebrated the circumcision of his three sons. 
The second Wehbi, whose Moslem name was 
Mohammed, (that of the first was Hassan,) is 
further distinguished from his predecessor by his 
descriptive name, or surname, of Siinbiillisade, 
meaning the Son of the Hyacinth, which he owes 
to his passion for that flower. He was sent to 
Persia by Sultan Abd-al-hamid ; and, after his 
return, composed the most admired of his Kas- 
sidets, the * Tajjare, or Highflying, and the 
*'Tannane,’ or Full-sounding. The first, which 
begins with the praises of the Sultan and the 
Grand Vizier, and ends with those of his beloved 
and of the princes, is an attack upon the last 
Khan of the Crimea, who, by his intrigues with 
Russia, hastened the loss of the Crimea. It 
opens thus— 
From all eternity has the Lord God favoured 
The empire of Osman, the lofty and the just, 
What an empire! that showers graces upon sovereigns, 
Plunges the sword in the entrails of traitors, 
Swallows up the foe like Pharanh’s flood. 
Thus is the Lord wont to protect the empire. 
Victorious never was empire like to this, 
So far as 1 have read in history ; 
Because it sets up law as an example: 
The sovereign of the world blesses it with prosperity. 
The * Tannane’ is a description of the writer's 
Persian embassy, and may be considered as the 
counterpart of Eshref Khan's envoy’s descrip. 
tion of his embassy to Russia, which (printed at 
Petersburg,) contains an eulogy upon that city 
and Catherine II., and is, at this day, a typogra- 
phical curiosity. As Eshref Khan’s envoy praised 
the court to which he was accredited, so did 
Wehbi praise the Porte, which sent him, at the 
expense of the Persians. A panegyric upon 
Sultan Abd-al-hamid constitutes both the intro- 
duction and the conclusion, After the first 
thirty-two couplets in praise of the Sultan, follows 
the account of the mission. The rhyme that 
runs through the whole is in én—that is to say, 
every alternate line rhymes in dn. 
Oh sovereign ! on our way to Ispahan, 
The dust of thy feet became to us the ornament of Iran. 
When | had experienced the heat and the cold of 
destiny, 
I no longer saw the summer’s sultriness and the 
winter's frost. 
During more than one year I flew along the far way, 
As did Widhopf with the writings of Suleiman. 
I bore thy praise in Persia even to the border of 
Lahore. 
To Nehawend, Ispahan, Irak, Sanjan. 
I strewed pearls to adorn the ear of the muscle ; 
I saw the hand of magnanimity in the sea of Oman; 
The Afghans shrieked as with the water of thy sword; 
1 undertook to drown the nations of Giilistan. 
With on Sang of thy handwriting 1 journeyed to 
Shiraz, 
Through which the town Shir-Ass\4 began a new 
existence. 





14 These words are employed, not as the translation 
of the original, but as imitating the pun, wherein the 
similar sound of words of dissimilar signification con- 
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With a dignified exterior, with fortune and fame, 

] appeared, paying my respects to Kherim the Khan, 

Wrapped in furs of the sable, thy letter in my hand; 

Upon my head the massive J vist 1 of Khorasan. 

1 pressed the letter to my forehead, and delivered it, 

To the amazement of all who were present in the 
Divan. 

He rose up to the letter, and placed it on his head, 

Which, like a bird of good omen, it then overshadowed. 

The cap of his renown was then exalted to the spheres, 

Because he won his throne through thee, my Padishah.? 

‘Three times he motioned to me to sit, 

Whereupon I sat down with dignity. 

Then Persia's grandees looked at me amazed— 

This at my state pelisse, that at my turban. 

When he inquired for my health, 

1 hesitated not to answer him. 

1 laid thy majesty in my words, 

So that the host of enemies began to tremble. 

‘Thy sabre was my Cutting Proof, 

No pretender could resist that Burhan, 3 

Wehbi’s fame rests, in addition to these two 
Kassidets and a Diwan, upon two didactic poems ; 
the one a poetical lesson to his son Lutfallah, in 
imitation of the poetical lesson addressed by the 
great poet Nabito his son Khairullah, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. The latter being 
entitled * Chairije,” Wehbi called his * Lutfije’; 
Wehbi’s second didactic poem is the versifica- 
tion of Schahidi’s Persian Glossary, which was 
printed at Constantinople, with Hajati’s Com- 
mentary. Ilis Diwan consists of, in addition to 
the usual prolegomena, the invocation of God, 
the hymn of praise of the Prophet, the deserip- 
tion of his journey to Heaven, the praise of the 
Sultan (Selim II1.), the praise of the Word, and 
the occasion of the Diwan, of an hundred and 
fifty-one ghazels, chronograms, riddles, and single 
verses. The date of the completion of this 
Diwan is 1222, (1807). 

From the Panegyric on the Word. 

The force of Poesy is the gift of God, 
It is pot the possession of every individual, 
How can he, upon whom the Lord has not bestowed a 

head 
Arise gloriously amongst Poets ? 
The Poet is borne up by God’s grace ; 
It is not every one can tread bis path. 
Is not the Poet’s value shown in his title ? 
The master-poet is called Sultan? 
Poets are Khosrii and Khakane§ 
They are Sultans in the Empire of the Word, 
They earn fame ® as rulers in the Diwan. 
Eloquence is subject to them, 
Many tinted poems are the ornaments 
In which the beauty of Sultans glories. 
It is a custom of all antiquity that the Poets 
Should enter the lists eulogizing the Shah. 
The lustre of the Empire is the Poet's prize; 
‘They take care that the beauty should never fail. 
The lofty hymns of Selman W announce 
The glory of Melek-shah’s magnificence. 

Wehbi's * Lutfije’ is, in fact, a small rhyming 
Encyclopedia, the chapters of which bear the 
following titles:—1. Of the excellence of the 
noble sciences in general; 2. Of the excellence 
of the master; 3. Of scientific disputation ; 4. 
Of the useful sciences; 5. Of the science of 
medicine ; 6. Of philosophy ; 7. Of logic; 8. Of 
dialectics ; 9. Of geometry ; 10. Of astronomy ; 
11. Of the art of divination by sand-figures ; 12. 
Of divination by lamb skins (Jef), 13. Of 
the cabala; 14. Of sorcery; 15. Of astrology ; 
16. Of alchemy , 17. Of natural magic; 18. Of 
amulets; 19. Of the knowledge of written charms ; 








stitutes the merit, the meaning being of little value. 
In the original, the play is upon Shirase, the dative 
of Shiras, and Shirasebend, the binding of a book. 

1 The state turban of Khorasan. 

2 The Turkish title of the Sultan. 

3% It has been said, that Burhani-Katii, or the Cut- 
ting Proof, is the title of a great Persian dictionary; 
but in the last line, the word is used as referring to a 
not less celebrated logical work, since printed at Con- 
stantinople, and likewise called Burhan, or the Proof. 

4 Bismillib. 

5 Nat. 

6 Miradseh, 

7 Baki, the greatest lyric poet of Sultan Suleiman’s 
time, is called Sulfanesh-Shiara, or Sultan of Poets. 

8 Khosric and Khane are respectively Persian and 
Turkish titles of sovereignty, and afford a play upon 
the names of the two great i’ersian poets, Khosri and 
Khakane. 

9 Shebket, fame, is likewise the name of a renown- 
ed modern Persian poet. 

a” famous Persian poet, the panegyrist of Melek- 
ah, 





20. Of the knowledge of talismans; 21. Of the 

art of making one-self invisible; 22. Of mysti- 

cism; 23. Of the godless of the age; 24. Of 
music; =5. Of the philosophical sciences; 26. 

Of the science of physiognomy ; 27. Of style in 

verse and prose; 28. Of orthography; 29. Of 
caligraphy ; 30. Of chess. Here ends the en- 

cyclopedical portion of the * Lutfije,’ which is 

followed by the ethical and political portion, 

under the following titles:—31. Of vice and 

rebellion ; 52. Of hypocrisy and dissimulation ; 
53. Of the man of his word; 34. Of lying; 35. 

Of irony and mockery; 56. Of the bombast of 
the allegorical style ; 37. Of gossipping; 38. Of 
those who have no luck ; 39. Of intercourse with 

superiors ; 40. Of contention for precedency ; 41. 
Of decent clothing; 42. Of the disclosure of 
faults and imperfections; 43. Of gentleness and 
justice ; 44. Of patience and forgiveness ; 45. Of 
zeal in business; 46. Of the use of advice; 47. 
Of envy; 48. Of the consideration due to the 
learned; 49. Of the consideration due to all 
persons; 50. Of the honour due to parents; 51. 
Of relations ; 52. Of the fulfilment of promises ; 
53, Of the promise of the deposed; 54. Of be- 
sieging the doors of the great, in order to 
obtain a subsistence; 55. Of gratitude, 56. Of 
hospitality ; 57. Of food; 58. Of avarice; 59. 
Of profusion; 60. Of almsgiving to the patient 
poor ; 61. Of the observance of the forms of law ; 
62. Of bearing witness; 63. Of guardianship, 
attorney-ship, acting for others, and giving bail ; 
64, Of stewardship, and the collection of taxes ; 
65, OF payment of debts; 66. Of the public 
treasury ; 67. Of oppression and extortion ; 68. 
Of ambition ; 69. Of passing from one rank into 
another; 70. Of the ways of the Ulema; 71. Of 
the ways of the Lords of the Divan; 72. Of the 
desire of titles; 73. Of the restlessness of place- 
hunters; 74. Of the modes of life of guilds and 
artizans; 75. Of guarding against intriguers and 
traitors; 76. Of keeping a secret; 77. Of hold- 
ing council on public affairs; 78. Of the care of 
domestic affairs ; 79. Of marriage ; 80. Of a good 
understanding with neighbours ; 81. Of officious- 
ness; 82, Of abstinence from intoxicating liquors; 
82. Of fowling ; 84. Of the cultivation of flowers; 
85. The conclusion; which runs thus :— 

My well-informed Friend, now let me tell thee, 

‘That I wrote this book in seven days; 

And as I was moreover unwell, 

No wonder though it should vacillate ; 

Thou knowest, dear one, how it fares with the sick: 

I have written in a fever; 

I could not put it in order, 

Bat have scrawled this Didactic Poem. 

1 have said much poetically ; 

A queer extravagant medley ; 

1 wished to cheer the heart, 

To make a book of Advice. 

Thus does this Turkish Lucilius glory in having 
rhymed the thousand couplets of his didactic 
poem, stans pede in uno, in one week, and in a 
fever; and truly the work corresponds to the 
boast. 

[To be continued.) 





STANZAS, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE DEATH WAKE.’ 
Tue cold and the unfeeling, they 
Have bound me in their frost ; 
And the stream of life is turned aside,— 
Its young affections lost :— 
Oh! not that they had more of truth 
Than those I cherish vet, 
But they had all the hope of youth, 
And none of its regret. 


And loving things are round me, still, 
But ah! to love in vain! 

The young heart trembles lest it be 
A slighted thing again. 

And ch! its earliest sorrows are 

Far lighter than its last, 

For it gathers changelessness amid 





The changes of the past. 











I would not move thee by the show 

Of thoughts, the sad, the sere,— 

I cannot count the many which 

Are born and buried here ; 

They are hidden, like a snake that shuns 
The Arab’s tender lure, 

And they wake without a warning, and 
They wound without a cure! 


Yet I have gathered sympathy 

From colder hearts than thine. 

From the heart of the sad sea waters, when 
They murmur back to mine ; 

I have found it in the whisper 

Of the low autumnal breeze ; 

And it came to me from the deep, dark home 
Of the olden forest trees. 


I have found it in the chime of birds, 
To whose soft silver tone 

The heart, on its trembling strings, replied 
With music of its own :— 

But not in thee !—is tenderness 

A stranger to that breast, 

Where even a dove might build its dear 
Inviolable nest ? 

No, no !—for others, for the throng 
Of heartless ones thou hast 

Some kindness—hut for me, I am 
The lowliest, the last ! 

A nothing in the briliiant blaze 

Of an admiring train ;— 

But these that seem so true to-day, 
Will they be true, again ? 

Then ask if Z will change ?—away ! 
And question of the sun 

If he may quench his brillianey, 
The old undying one !— 

And what the vows that vanish with 
The dew-drop’s early call, 

‘To that abiding constancy 

Which closeth not at all! 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

WE are authorized to state, that the following 
are the conditions to be observed by the candi- 
dates for the Lord Mayor's Premium, announced 
some time since in this journal. An Honorary 
Premium of Ten Guineas will be awarded, in 
the year 1836, for the best Essay on the Life 
and Institutions of the English Legislator Offa, 
King of Mercia. The Essay must be comprised 
within such limits that the public delivery will 
not exceed half an hour; but it may be illus- 
trated by notes and references to any extent. 
Each composition must be distinguished by a 
motto, and accompanied by a sealed paper, in- 
dorsed with the same motto, containing the 
author’s name, and must be sent to Crosby Hall! 
on or before September 30, 1836. The Premium 
for the best Essay on the Life and Character of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, has been awarded to J. W. 
Burgon, Esq. 

The Amateur Musical Festival, for the benefit 
ofthe Charing Cross Hospital, is, we understand, 
to take place in March. Nearly 200 amateurs 
have already tendered their services, and Mr. 
Braham has liberally offered his gratuitous as- 
sistance. 

The North American Review is somewhat 
behind time in its arrival, and, on inquiry, we 
regret to learn that the whole impression, with 
the American Almanack, has been, it is to be 
feared, destroyed by an accidental fire at Boston. 

The German poets are really gone Hohen- 
stauffen mad, since Raumer’s History introduced 
that able race of monarchs to modern readers. 
The wild, but talented, poet Grabbe has long 
been engaged upon a cycle of Hohenstauffen’s 
tragedies, two of which have already appeared ; 
and now the popular Prussian dramatist Rau- 
pach announces eight volumes of forthcoming 
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Hohenstauffen dramas.—The scientific work of 
our highly-gifted countrywoman, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, has been translated into German by Klé- 
en. 

. The first fruits of the season are, we presume, 
before us in a huge pile of novels—* Mahmoud,’ 
* Agnes Serle,’ * Norman Leslie,’ * My Aunt Pon- 
tipool,’ ‘ Out of Town,’ and others of less promise. 
We will report upon them shortly. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Society met on Wednesday the 4th in- 
stant, being the first ensuing meeting for the 
session. 

A paper by Dr. Buckland was first read, on 
the discovery of the beaks of four extinct species 
of fishes referable to the genus Chimera, and 
found in the oolitic and cretaceous series of Eng- 
land. Some of these curious remains were pre- 
sented to Dr. Buckland about six years since, 
by Sir Philip Egerton, who had discovered them 
in the Kimmeridge clay near Oxford ; but it was 
not until a recent visit to the museum at Leyden, 
that the author ascertained their relation to the 
singular genus of fishes in which he has placed 
them. 

The paper was accompanied by an appendix 
by Dr. Agassiz, describing the distinctive cha- 
racters of each species. 

A communication by Mr. Murchison was next 
read, containing an account of the quarry in the 
new red sandstone at Rhone Hill, near Dun- 
gannon, in which numerous ichthyolites (Paleo- 
niscus catopterus, Agassiz,) had been found, and 
of the geological structure of the adjacent dis- 
trict. A slab of the sandstone, presented to the 
society by Mr. Greer, the proprietor of the 
quarry, was laid upon the table, and exhibited 
ona surface not exceeding 2 feet square, im- 
pressions of above 250 fishes. 

M. Agassiz afterwards gave a succinct account 
of his researches in English fossil fishes. The 
number of species which he has noticed amounts 
to about 400, of which 300 are new; and he 
stated that the specimens, too imperfect to be de- 
scribed at present, announce the existence of a 
still greater number of species. A large collection 
of beautifully executed drawings, illustrative of 
M. Agassiz’ labours, was exhibited. 





[Continuation (from p. $35,) of Abstract of Papers, read 
at the meetings of the Society.] 

‘* Notice on the Junction of the Portland and the 
Purbeck Strata on the Coast of Dorsetshire. By 
William Henry Fitton, M.D. 

“The occurrence of silicified trunks of trees in 
the upright position, with their roots in a thin 
bed of carbonaceous clay and coarse gravel, a 
few few feet above the top of the oolite, in the 
isle of Portland, was mentioned some years ago 
by Mr. Webster. Since that time Dr. Buckland 
and Mr. de la Beche have inferred that both 
these trunks and the Cycadez described by the 
former as occurring in the same stratum, must 
actually have grown in the places where their 
remains are found ; and, more recently, Professor 
Henslow has ascertained the existence of two 
other beds of clay, between that which includes 
the trees and Cycadee and the Portland stone. 
The author of the present notice was so fortunate 
as to visit the island, during the last summer, at 
a moment when the remains of Cycadee were 
found in one of these lower beds, and to see some 
of them before they were disturbed. The bed 
in which they occur is between those which are 
called by the quarry-men ‘Cap’ and ‘Skull- 
cap,’ both of which consist of freshwater lime- 
stone ; the latter being separated from the Port- 
land stone by no more than two or three inches 





of clay. The Cycadez in this lower bed were in 
some cases of very large horizontal dimensions, 
and, like those in the dirt above the ‘Cap,’ were | 


in the upright position, and apparently in the 
places were they originally grew. 

“The author found thin beds of clay, with 
more or less admixture of mechanically divided 
matter, alternating in several other instances 
with the fissile limestone at the lower part of the 
Purbeck formation. Even the ‘Cap,’ which in 
Portland is generally a continuous mass of lime- 
stone six to eight feet thick, without stratification, 
includes, in other places at its lower part, alter- 
nations of thin strata of clay. 

“The ‘Cap’ is for the greater part compact ; 
but it includes cavities lined with botryoidal car- 
bonate of lime, and in other respects resembles 
very strongly the travertine of Italy. In the clay 
or dirt beneath it, no trees are found along with 
the Cycadez, in the Isle of Portland; but the 
author observed near Poxwell, on the north-east 
of Weymouth, part of a silicified trunk, in a bed 
of ‘dirt,’ which he thinks may, not improbably, 
be inferior to the ‘Cap,’ and, consequently, the 
same with the lower of the two beds which in 
Portland affords the Cycadex. 

“ The author ascertained, on attentive exami- 
nation, that casts of one or more species of Cypris 
exist throughout the whole series of the slaty 
limestone beds above the Portland stone ; the 
boundary of the two formations being, as Mr. 
Webster had supposed, immediately below the 
*Skull-cap :* and, generally, the portion of the 
Purbeck formation which adjoins that of Port- 
land, may be said to consist of freshwater lime- 
stone, alternating with thin beds of clay and 
mechanically worn matter ;—two of which beds, 
at least, contain the remains of plants standing 
in the places were they grew: the whole reposing 
upon strata which abound remarkably in marine 
shells. 

“The top of the Portland series, in which 
these shells are so abundant, has many points of 
resemblance to the recent agglomerated lime- 
stones of Bermuda, and of the shores of Australia, 
and other places in low latitudes ; a fact which 
accords with the supposition that this portion of 
England was for some time in the condition of a 
bank, very near the surface,—or of an island of 
small height above the sea. 

“ The inferences from the new facts mentioned 
in this paper, the author remarks, do not invali- 
date the conclusions of previous observers ; show- 
ing only that land must have existed and pro- 
duced vegetation, above the present site of 
Portland Island, before the deposition of the 
upper of the two beds, which contains the trees 
and Cycadex. The whole of the freshwater 
strata seems to have been the deposit of a lake, 
or an estuary, of fresh water, in which (whatever 
was the cause of the alternations), the waters 
must have deserted the strata previously accumu- 
lated at their bottom, at two successive periods 
at least; in each case during a space of time 
sufficient for the growth of Cycadex ; and in the 
latter of the two cases, of trees also,—upon the 
surface of the land thus exposed. 

“Tn conclusion, the author suggests, that the 
Isle of Portland should be visited from time to 
time, and frequently, by geologists ; since all the 
principal appearances of interest are presented 
by that part of the strata which it is necessary to 
remove, in order to obtain the valuable stone: 
so that new phenomena are continually brought 
to light, and as rapidly defaced, during the course 
of the operations at the quarries.” 

“ Observations on the Ichthyolites of Gamrie in 
Banffshire, and on the accompanying Red Con- 
glomerates and Sandstones. By Joseph Prestwich, 
Jun., Esq. 

“In the summer of 1826, Mr. J. Christie of 
Banff, in company with Mr. Dockar of Findon, 
discovered the thin stratum of clay which con- 
tains the Gamrie ichthyolites, previously noticed 
in the bed of a small brook ; but as those gen- 
tlemen did not determine the geological situation 
of the stratum, the author, at the suggestion of 








Mr. Murchison, undertook, in a recent visit to 
Scotland, to investigate its relative position. 

“ The formations of which the district consists 
are, micaceous and argillaceous schists, old red 
sandstone, a red conglomerate, and lias clay and 
sand. 

“The bed containing the ichthyolites the 
author found to belong to the upper part of the 
red conglomerate, and he gives the following sec- 
tion of the deposit : 

Soil : 

1. Loose conglomerate of angular 
fragments of argillaceous schist 
imbedded in a reddish brown, 
slightly micaceous sand..... 35 feet. 

. Red clay ......+- 2 
Grey clay, with ichthyolites dis- 
posed in nodular layers about 
six or eight inches apart .... 
. Grey slightly micaceous shale. 12 
- Red conglomerate of quartz and 


wr 
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Clay slate ..ccccccceceeees 5 
6. Coarse, micaceous, deep red 

SANAStONE ..-eeeeesereeeee B 
7. Loose conglomerate.........- 12 


“ Beneath the last stratum are other beds of 
conglomerate, which gradually become coarser 
and harder, and inclose a few rolled masses of 
gneiss. 

“ The ichthyolites, though most abundant in 
the bed of grey clay (No. 3.), are not confined 
to it, remains of fishes occurring in the subjacent 
sandstones and conglomerates; and it is only 
when the sandstones are entirely replaced by 
the conglomerates that the fish exuvie disap- 
pear. ‘This distinction the author assigns to the 
apparent turbulent state of the water which 
brought the conglomerates together, and the 
comparatively tranquil condition of that which 
deposited the sandy strata. 

“With respect to the geological position of 
this system of sandstones and conglomerates, the 
author shows that it rests unconformably on the 
old red sandstone, and that it is overlaid by out- 
liers of lias; he is further of opinion that it 
belongs to the age of the coal measures, and, 
probably, of the millstone grit. This conclusion 
is likewise in accordance with the opinion of M. 
Agassiz respecting the age of the deposit, deduced 
from the characters of the ichthyolites. 

“The author, in addition to this account of 
the bed containing the fish, gives a detailed de- 
scription of the old red sandstone, the schistose 
formation, and the trap rocks of the district. He 
gives a detailed account, also, of the faults, and 
shows by sections, that those between Findon and 
Gamrie, and near Gamrie church, are older than 
the lias, because they are overlaid by that forma- 
tion, without affecting it. 

“ Remarks to illustrate Geological Specimens 
rom the West Coast of Africa. By Captain Bel- 
cher, RN. 

“The points whence the specimens were ob- 
tained are the Isles de Los, in lat. 9° 27’ north ; 
the reef of Young Gonsalez: and Cape Blanch, 
lat. 20° 47” north. 

“The Isles de Los are stated to be composed 
principally of porphyritic hornstone ; but at the 
water's edge that rock is said to be intersected 
by a granitic compound of quartz, felspar, and 
hornblende. ‘'Tumbo Point, situated on the main 
land, opposite the Isles de Los, consists of the 
same compound, as well as the coast for several 
miles to the northward. When in mass this rock 
is said to affect considerably the magnetic needle. 

“From the mouth of the Sangareeah or De- 
breekah nearly to Cape Verga, in lat. 10° 11’, 
the coast consists of sand banks; but at Cape 
Verga the granitic compound reappears. Off 
this Cape is a reef, composed of masses of hard, 
calcareous sandstone and granular limestone. 
The banks or shoals in the vicinity are frequently 
composed of a jaspery gravel, and indurated 
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ferruginous sand, apparently derived from the 
reef off Young Gonsalez. The reef at the ex- 
trance of the river Cappacches, and the whole of 
the coast to Rio Nunez, are composed principally 
of a ferruginous sandstone, passing into a breccia. 
In the Rio Nunez, basalt is stated to occur at 
the first falls above Debucko ; and at ‘the bar- 
rier,’ about thirty-five miles from the mouth of 
the river, the strata are said to be much dis- 
turbed, and the sandstone to assume a prismatic 
structure. For five miles from this point the 
banks were apparently composed of reddish and 
yellowish clay. At ‘ Five-miles’ Bend’ is a 
precipitous bank, stated to consist of slate,spotted 
in some places with greyish steatitic matter ; and 
hence to one mile above Cassassez, no rock 
occurs, but at the latter place the sides of the 
river and its bed are said to be composed wholly 
of basalt, which is generally columnar. The 
peninsula of Cape Blanco is formed of calcareous 
sandstone, in which shells occasionally occur ; 
and the surface of the cliff, seventy feet above 
the level of the sea, is stated to be covered with 
immense quantities of shells, agreeing with those 
found in the bay. 

“On some parts of the coast are ledges com- 
posed of strata of various colours, dipping at a 
high angle towards the south, and often worn in 
forms resembling that of a mushroom.” 


“A Description of Specimens collected on the 
Island of Ascension by the Rev. W. P. Hennah ; 
communicated by the Rev. Richard Hennah. 

“ The bays on the west and north sides of the 
island consist of a rock formed of comminuted 
fragments of shells and corals, and occasionally 
of masses of lava, the whole being cemented by 
carbonate of lime, and covered by a loose sand 
of the same materials. Those parts of the rock 
which are exposed to the action of the waves 
have a polished surface, and are often covered 
by a coating of calcareous matter which presents 
a peculiar appearance, like some varieties of 
lichen. On the east and south sides of the island 
the shore is deep, and calcareous accumulations 
are totally wanting. With the exception of this 
recent limestone, the whole of the island consists 
of voleanic products, presenting many varieties 
of lava, obsidian, ashes, and occasionally frag- 
ments of trachyte. Caverns and oven-shaped 
hollows are stated to be of common occurrence, 
and the former to be lined with stalactitic matter. 
Two craters are mentioned by the author, and 
he says that the beds of ashes occur only on the 
leeward side of the island.” 

“ On a Bed of Gravel containing Marine Shells 
of recent species, at * The Willington, in Cheshire ; 
by Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P. 

“*The Willington, the residence of Major 
Tomkinson, is situated at the western base of 
the* Forest Hills,’ four miles north of Tarporley, 
and about nine miles in a direct line from the 
nearest point on the shore of the Mersey. The 
‘Forest Hills,’ belong to the new red sandstone 
formation, and at this point have an elevation 
of 120 or 130 feet above the Mersey, or from 
50 to 60 feet above the adjacent valley. In the 
summer of 1834 a bed of gravel was exposed 
close to their base, to the extent of three or four 
yards, and to the depth of one; and the author 
ascertained that it was between seventy and 
eighty feet above the level of the Mersey. It 
presented so different a character from the usual 
gravel of Cheshire, that it attracted the attention 
of the workmen. It was composed principally 
of fine-grained gravel and pebbles from one to 
six inches in diameter, intefmixed with sand and 
fragments, and sometimes perfect shells of exist- 
ing marine species. The pebbles had unde rgone 
considerable attrition, but presented a flattened, 
not a spheroidal form. They consisted chiefly 
of granite, slate, chert, porphyries, greenstone, 
amygdaloid, new red sandstone, coal-measure 
sandstone, and quartz pebbles, identical with 
those of the conglomerate beds of the new red 





sandstone of the district. The shells, which 
were thickly disseminated through the whole 
deposit, were in an extremely friable condition, 
and belonged to Turritella terebra, Cardium edule, 
and Murex erinaceus, as well as to a thin smooth 
bivalve, the genus of which could not be deter- 
mined. The extent or thickness of the deposit 
the author was not able to ascertain, though he 
was informed that in making a well at the 
* Willington,’ twelve yards of gravel and sand 
were penetrated before the new red sandstone 
was reached ; he could not, however, learn if 
any Testacea had been noticed in making the 
well. 

“ The shelly bed was separated by a well de- 
fined line from an overlying deposit, twenty feet 
thick, of the ordinary diluvium of Cheshire, and 
consisted principally of sand, containing pebbles 
and boulders of granite, slate, greenstone, and 
other rocks. 

“From *The Willington’ the country slopes 
very gradually to the Gowey, a small sluggish 
stream which conveys the drainage of this part 
of Cheshire to the river Mersey, and empties it- 
self into that river near the village of Ince. The 
author then quotes some extracts from the Red 
Book of St. Warburgh’s Abbey, given in ‘ Or- 
merod’s Topographical Account of Cheshire,’ 
stating that in Wyrall, in the manor of Ynes, the 
sea had removed thirty caracates of land, and was 
daily destroying more: the author also states 
that according to popular tradition, the sea once 
occupied a large portion of the valley at the foot 
of the Forest Hills. 

“From the above details, and from a careful 
examination of all the facts he could collect, he 
gives the following, as the conclusions at which 
he has arrived : 

lst. That the hed of gravel was deposited on 
the shore of the ancient sca, at that period ex- 
tending to the base of the Forest Hills. 

“2nd. That this has occurred since the exis- 
tence of some of the species of shells now in- 
habiting our seas. 

“ 3rd. That an alteration in the relative levels 
of land and sea, to the amount of seventy feet, 
has taken place since its deposition. 

“4th. That it has been covered by an accu- 
mulation of diluvium twenty feet in thickness.” 

“ Notice of a newly-discovered gigantic Reptile. 
By the Rev. William Buckland, D.D. 

“The remains noticed in this communication 
were discovered near Buckingham in a bed of 
clay immediately above the cornbrash ; and the 
author states that their preservation is owing to 
the zeal of William Stowe, Esq., of that town. 
The principal bone is a caudal vertebra of a 
reptile larger than the Iguanodon. It measures 
about six inches in its longitudinal diameter, 
and six inches in the vertical and largest trans- 
verse diameters of its articulating faces. Both 
these faces are slightly convex, and are smallest 
on the lower side, and depressed on the upper, 
to form the channel for the spinal marrow. The 
body of the vertebra is much compressed towards 
its centre, and the transverse processes are re- 
duced to a small tubercle on each side. On the 
inferior margin of the articulating surfaces are 
large oblique facets for the reception of a power- 
ful chevron bone. The form of this vertebra 
differs essentially from the subquadrangular form 
of the caudal vertebrie of the Iguanodon, and it 
has no perforations on the inferior parts of its 
body, like those which enter the lower side of 
the hody of the vertebrie of the Plesiosaurus. 

“ Other bones, of corresponding size, and con- 
sidered by Dr. Buckland as belonging probably 
to this genus, have been found at Bradwell, a 
few miles north-east of Buckingham, on the con- 
tinuation of the same formation.” 

Society or Arts.—On Tuesday evening, Dr. 
Ritchie, as announced in this paper, delivered a 
lecture on the use of science in cases of extreme 
necessity. 





The Doctor observed, that when he under 
took to lecture on this subject, he considered 
that it would be much less difficult than he had 
found was the case; and therefore he should 
address his audience without the customary ar- 
rangement, and exemplify, by models, as he pro- 
ceeded. He pointed outhow easily heavy weights 
might be moved by the correct application of 
very simple machinery. He explained a method 
of levelling, which could be adopted in cases of 
great difficulty. He exemplified the division of 
time by the flow of water—the working of a 
pump by a small fall of water. He referred, 
also, to a method of forming the magnet, or ship’s 
compass; also for constructing a substitute for 
Hadley’s quadrant. 

The ordinary business of the Society was pro- 
ceeded with on Wednesday evening. Many 
communications were announced, but not one 
which appeared to us to require especial notice. 

Mepico-Botanicat Sociery.—The first gene- 
ral meeting for the Session took place on Tues- 
day last, Earl Stanhope in the chair. A con- 
gratulatory address was read, expressive of the 
gratification of the Council and Society at his 
Lordship’s return. 

Dr. Sigmond then read an culogium on the 
character of the late Gilbert Burnett, the Pro- 
fessor of Botany to the Society. He traced his 
career from the moment his lectures at the 
Royal Institution excited the attention of the 
scientific. He spoke of his writings, which he 
considered as standard works on botany, and of 
his lectures, which, he observed, never failed to 
attract a large auditory. “ He imparted his 
knowledge,” said Dr. Sigmond, “which was 
most orderly and methodically digested, with 
ease and with elegance. Determined to be ac- 
curate even in the employment of words, his 
discourses were remarkable for their clearness 
and their precision: indeed, he was a philolo- 
gist of no ordinary merit, and he loved to seek 
in our older authors the names of the plants 
which he described ; and he was often led from 
their quaint titles to the discovery of their medi- 
cinal qualities, or the properties our forefathers 
assigned to them. It was still more delightful to 
accompany him in his botanical excursions when 
surrounded by his pupils; he taught the gran- 
deur of Nature, her order, her simplicity, her 
truth. His mind was sensibly alive to the beauty 
with which the vegetable kingdom is adorned. 
He was richly endowed with the exquisite sen- 
sibility, which exercises over some men the most 
delicious sway, and imparts to their thoughts an 
irresistible charm. He gave expression to those 
thoughts with an enthusiasm which carried con- 
viction to his hearers, and he clothed them in 
language which was classical, chaste, and im- 
pressive. He was beloved by his pupils, to whom 
he imparted his knowledge without reserve, and 
he was indeed their ‘ guide, philosopher, and 
friend.’ He taught them that botany was not a 
collection of names, a mere systematic arrange- 
ment, but that it belonged to agriculture, to com- 
merce, and to geography ; he showed its utility, 
nay, more, its absolute necessity, to the human 
race for its support, and for the alleviation of 
disease.” 

Mr. C. Johnson then delivered a lecture on 
the importance of botany to medicine ; he con- 
trasted the present knowledge with that of the 
practitioner of former days, who was absolutely 
dependent for his own character, and for the life 
of his patient on the druggist. He dwelt on the 
necessity of giving to the vender of drugs an 
education superior to what they now had; and 
of making the study of botany indispensable. 
He pointed out how necessary in the selection 
of cinchona bark, was a knowledge of the science 5 
for the mosses and lichens enable an observer to 
judge of its texture, its quality, and its freshness. 
He dwelt on the geographical situation of plants, 
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and the enemliy of knowing from whence they 
were to be obtained in their purest state. The 
ts of the new world had their limits strictly 
defined, from the rice, the sugar-cane, and tobacco 
of the coast, to the mountain pines bordering on 
eternal snow: of the roses, scattered with such 
profusion through Europe and Asia, not one is 
found indigenous in South America or Africa. 

A paper was then read by M. Germon, on the 
use of the juice of the Manchineel, (Hippomane 
Manchinella,) externally applied to cancerous 
sores, care being taken that it be not absorbed 
into the system. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 









Mow. Statistical Society ..............Eight, p.m. 

Tues. Linnwan Society................Eight, P.M. 

Society of Arts..... p. 7, P.M. 

Wen. {Geological Society. p- 8, P.M. 

Royal Society .............+.+--4 Pp. 8, P.M. 

Taun.{ Soy Society of hatiguien lieialiiennel ue P.M. 
MUSIC 


CONCERTI DI CAMERA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Turse Concerts have been got up by a few 
musicai professors, for the study and perform- 
ance of the higher class of chamber compositions. 
The first took place on Saturday last, and was 
opened with Onslow’s 12th Quintet in a minor. 
It went beautifully. Mr. Blagrove, a young man 
of high promise as a violin player, led, and was 
ably supported by Mr. C. Lucas, a violoncellist of 
great merit, and Mr. Howell, who, on the double 
bass, is second only to Dragonetti. Mr. Parry, 
jun. next sung the old favourite song, by Dr. 
Arne, ‘When forced from dear Hebe to go.’ 
The first act concluded with Mozart’s elegant 
quartet in E flat, of which, in charity, we shall 
not speak. 

The second act began with Hummel’s grand 
septuor for pianoforte, flute, oboe, horn, viola, 
violoncello, and contrabasso. We have no fault 
to find with the performance of this piece, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the timidity of the violoncello 
player, Mr. Bannister, who did not give quite 
accent enough to the solos for that instrument. 
Mr. C. Salaman executed the pianoforte part 
with ease and grace. A German song, by F. 
Schubert, ‘ Der Hirt auf dem Felsen,’ was sung 
with taste and feeling by Mrs. Bishop, accom- 
panied on the violin by Mr. Blagrove, and by 
Mr. Bishop on the pianoforte. The Concert 
concluded with a magnificent musical poem, 
comprised in four movements, which had never 
before been performed in public in this country 
—we mean Beethoven’s first Quartet in F major, 
Opera 59—the set dedicated to Count Razou- 
moffski. It was excellently performed by 
Messrs. Blagrove, Pigott, Sherington, and C. 
Lucas. We heartily wish that from this So- 
ciety many others may spring up of the same 
character, and devoted to the different branches 
of the art. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Few novelties in music have of late come be- 
fore us; and those, for the most part, of an 
extreme character, being either so sterling and 
well-known as to stand little in need of praise 
or mention from us; or of such slight preten- 
sion, and slighter merit, that to enter into a de- 
tailed examination would but be a waste of time 
and patience. However, it may be as well to 
clear off our arrears before a fresh season brings 
us its usual complement of variety. 

In our present notice, the place of honour 
must be given to Bach. Part the Third of his 
‘Grand Studies for the Organ, arranged with a 
separate accompaniment for the contrabasso by 
Dragonetti, is fully equal in interest to the 
first number of the work. We can hardly pass 
these noble compositions without repeating our 
conviction, that each of them contains fresh 





ideas and pure science enough to set up half a 
score of writers in these degenerate days, when 
so much of what affects to be new is merely a 
revival of some forgotten melody, or collection 
of classical phrases tricked out and disguised by 
fashionable airs and graces; and so much of 
what is scientific has been worked at and tor- 
mented till it must be rather regarded as an 
exercise than a composition. We do not echo 
those who lift up their voices in praise of “the 
good old school,” thereby covertly meaning to 
apologize for meagreness of invention and want 
of understanding ;—and yet we cannot but re- 
mind all young composers, that in its ranks are 
to be found the safest standards of imitation, 
even though they appear something antique in 
our eyes; and that while it is absurd servilely 
to earry back the public taste to their days, it is 
only common wisdom to bring as much of its 
spirit to ours as is possible—to work according 
to their principles with the advantage of the 
extended resources, and more liberal concessions 
to faney, which have been gained, and are sanc- 
tioned by the times we live in. 

Mr. Cruse has published a handsome and 
voluminous collection of Psalm tunes, including 
many old favourites, not a few original compo- 
sitions, and several national melodies pressed 
into the service of the church. ‘To the last we 
have a decided objection ; there is a crudity in 
most of these aboriginal specimens, which defies 
the skill of the theorist, and refuses to obey con- 
trol: very few of them are coherent enough to 
bear the addition of harmony. The other por- 
tions of Mr. Cruse’s volume scarcely reach our 
standard of excellence: his own compositions 
indeed are pleasing and simple, but they want 
the stamina which would entitle them to a place 
by the side of our glorious old tunes; and we 
are not altogether satisfied with their harmony : 
the Introduction to the work, too, is superfluous 
and childish. 

Besides these, ere we mention the lighter 
works upon our table, we ought to say something 
of Mr. Woolhouse’s * Essay on Musical Intervals, 
Harmonics, and the Temperament of the Musical 
Scale,—a clever little treatise upon one of the 
most abstruse branches of musical science ; and 
we can recommend with confidence Mr. Jousse’s 
Familiar Dialogues on Thorough- Bass,’ which are 
clear and satisfactory, and useful for beginners. 

We are puzzled what to say of the next three 
pieces before us, which are, as we are told, the 
work of amateurs, and, as such, bespeaking our 
tenderness and gentlest judgment. Now, it is 
our opinion, that any work, no matter to what 
branch of literature or art it may belong, when 
published, is removed beyond the pale of ama- 
teurship, by the very act of publication ; and we 
can see neither use nor sincerity in those cour- 
teous words and civil phrases with which it has 
been thought proper, that the efforts of those to 
whom success is of the least consequence,should be 
received. Were we to proceed according to the 
strict letter of the principle just laid down, we 
could hardly be as complaisant to Miss Leah 
Myers for her * Royal Victoria March, or to Miss 
Conroy for her song, * They bid me to the festive 
board, as they would wish. Mr. F. F. Statham’s 
* Preghiera, an Offertorium, introduced into the 
Catholic service, is a trifle better than the above; 
but it might still, without loss to the art, have 
remained in manuscript. 

After these, it is pleasant to mention Mr. 
Balfe’s ‘ My gentle Child’-—sweet words by Mrs. 
Hemans, very gracefully set. Signro Costa’s 
barearolle, * Za Stella d’Amore, will have a 
greater currency, from the circumstance of its 
words being from the pen of the Countess Guic- 
cioli, than its music deserves—it is absolutely 
insipid. Mr. Kelner might have made more of 
* The Bird-seller’s Song’ than he has done, for 
there is some point in the verse; we suppose, 
however, that his song was rather intended to 





please by the smart delivery of the words than 
originality of melody, or skill in its treatment. 
We become every day more and more weary of 
this music about nothing ; and here is a precious 
specimen in * The Christmas Féte,-—an osten- 
tatious-looking Annual, in which the words of 
the songs, and the music to which they are set, 
the prose which connects them, and the litho- 
graph which flaunts on the title-page, are all 
worthy of each other :—it is melancholy to think 
of the time and money wasted in bringing before 
the world such wretched productions. 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 
This Sawie THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE; and DER FREI- 
sc - 
Ou Monday and Tuesday, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE, 





COVENT GARDEN. 
This Suan © Musical Drama, to be called THE MILL OF 
BEREZINA; after which ROB ROY; with INTRIGUE. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, WOMAN’S FAITH; after which STAGE STRUCK ; 
with LOVE'S FRAILTIES. 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, WOMAN'S FAITH; 
after which THE TURNPIKE GATE (Crack Mr. J. Knight); 
with THE FORTY THIEVES. 


Otympic Tueatre.—A new burletta, in two 
acts, called ‘The Beau Ideal,’ was represented 
here on Monday last. It was very well received, 
and, from the boisterous mirth it excited, it will, 
we should think, enlarge the nightly audiences 
to this theatre. It is written by Mr. Lover, to 
whose talents as a novelist and poet, we have 
heretofore done justice. With regard to his 
merits as a dramatic writer, as at present deve- 
loped, they are somewhat questionable. If we 
are to try * The Beau Ideal’ by the ordinary rules 
of criticism, we may be allowed to say, at once, 
that it is a succession of effects without causes, 
either probable or possible off the stage or on it. 
If, on the other hand, this piece claims to be ex- 
empt from criticism, on the score of its object being 
to raise a laugh, no matter how, relying for pro- 
tection, like a woman, upon the strength of its 
weakness ; then we have only to say, that its ob- 
ject was most fully answered, for a large propor- 
tion of the audience laughed almost from the 
beginning to end. We laughed ourselves, for 
the incidents, taken abstractly, were irresistibly 
ludicrous; but the laughter was rather muscular 
than mental, and, like that produced by laugh- 
ing gas, it left behind it a feeling of dulness un- 
relieved by any agreeable recollection: after 
a hearty laugh, we like to know, and not to 
wonder, why we did so. What a curious contrast 
to his farce, in this respect, do the admirable 
Irish tales of Mr. Lover present. Again, it seems 
strange to us, that one of so much elegance of 
mind as Mr. Lover has shown himself, in many 
of his beautiful songs, should put such doubtful 
language before an audience as isto be met with 
in this piece; we would particularly instance 
the equivoque between Madame Vestrisand Mr. 
Liston, about the “gun barrel”: and, above 
all, that he should have made a main feature 
of the coarse incident of a lady (!!) sending 
a pair of breeches to a gentleman, and joking 
in her note to him about the “ inexpressible” 
pleasure of meeting him in them. Few audi- 
ences on a first night would have borne this, but 
our author's “ lines fell in pleasant places” on 
Monday. We are well assured that it is merely 
want of thought and experience, which caused 
Mr. Lover to overlook these and similar matters ; 
but that which is harmless of the stage is not 
always so on it, and the management should have 
kept him right in these particulars. ‘There were 
three songs excellently sung by Madame Vestris, 
and two of them were encored. The compliment 
was well deserved, and we are happy to say, that 
the repetitions seemed to be the real wish of the 
audience, and not mere music-shop encores. Mr. 
Liston was gibbeted throughout as an unredeemed 
noodle ; he bore it with great good humour, and 
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brought the overwhelming artillery of his face to 
bear upon the risible faculties of the audience 
with constant effect. Madame Vestris and all 
others concerned exerted themselves to the ut- 
most; and the piece was received with loud ap- 
plause, and announced for repetition without 
dissent. 








MISCELLANEA 


Béranger the Poet.—Béranger is now living 
in great seclusion at Fontainebleau. Two 
maiden aunts reside with him, at a small coun- 
try-house close to the forest. His habits and 
mode of life are described as simple and unpre- 
tending, and he is said to mix very little in 
society. 

History of Phoeniciaa—A discovery of great 
historical importance has been made at Oporto. 
The nine books of ‘ The History of Pheenicia,’ 
by Philos de Byblos, have been found in the 
convent of Santa Maria de Merenhas. This 
work, of which one book only had been pre- 
served in the ‘ Prieparatio Evangelica’ of Euse- 
bius, is now complete.—Herald. 


Navigation of the Suir.—It appears from the 
Tipperary Free Press, obligingly forwarded to 
us, that a meeting has lately been held at Carrick, 
to take into consideration the adviseableness of 
improving the navigation of the river. ‘The ques- 
tion seems to have been revived, in consequence 
of the facilities about to be opened to the trade 
of the neighbourhood by the Bristol railway. So 
far as we understand the subject, it appears, 
that Messrs. Stevenson, and other engineers, 
have recommended a Jine of rail-road, from 
Waterford to Limerick ; and Lord Glengall, in a 
very sensible letter, read at the meeting, ex- 
pressed it as his opinion, that as the river is 
subject to floods and droughts, no expenditure 
could make it a perfect navigation, and that 
it would never answer for the country from 
Clonmel to Limerick, to avail themselves of 
river transport. Lord Duncannon, however, 
and other landowners conceive, that by removing 
a ledge of rocks, which stretches across the 
river immediately below Carrick, and by erect- 
ing a basin with a lock, so as to keep up a re- 
gulated quantity of water, the Suir might be 
made navigable as far as Carrick, for vessels of 
300 tons burthen. Why could not both projects 
be judiciously and beneficially adopted ; the rail- 
way for articles requiring dispatch, and river 
navigation for such as will not admit of this 
expensive mode of transport? It is understood, 
that between Liverpool and Manchester the 
traffic on the canal has rather increased than 
diminished, since the railway has been con- 
structed, 

Rail-road from Paris to St. Germain.—The pro- 
jected rail-road from Paris to St.Germain is to 
commence near the Church de la Madeleine on 
the Boulevards, and afterwards pass through a 
tunnel under the Commune of Les Batignolles 
Monceaux. ‘This tunnel will be 907 yards in 
length. ‘There are to be three stations for re- 
ceiving and delivering luggage. The number 
of bridges or viaducts to be erected over streets 
and roads, between the point of departure and 
the Seine, will be twelve. Altogether, itis con- 
sidered that this rail-road will be one of the best 
constructed, and most useful of any yet pro- 
jected, not excepting those now in progress in 
England. It is expected, that the steam car- 
riages on this road will be able to travel at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, and, according to 
this calculation, the distance between Paris and 
St. Germain will be performed in twenty-four 
minutes, It new occupies one hour and forty 
minutes, 

Animal Matter used for Fuel—Animal matter 
is sometimes, though rarely, used as fuel. ‘The 
Arabs, however, who dwell in that part of their 








country bordering on Egypt, must be regarded 
as forming in some degree an exception to the 
remark; for they draw no inconsiderable portion 
of the fuel with which they cook their victuals 
from the exhaustless mummy-pits, so often de- 
scribed by travellers. The extremely dry state 
of the bodies, and the inflammable nature of the 
matters with which they have apparently been 
saturated, during the process of embalming, 
render them exceedingly convenient for the 
above purpose. We have a still more striking 


instance : wood was formerly so scarce at Buenos | 


Ayres, and cattle so plentiful, that sheep were 
actually driven into the furnaces of lime-kilns, 
in order to answer the purposes of fuel. This 
fact could hardly have been mentioned as credi- 
ble, however undoubted, if a decree of the King 
of Spain, prohibiting this barbarous custom, 
were not still preserved in the archives of 
Buenos Ayres.—Hist. Foss. Fuel. 

Fossil T'ree.—In the quarry from which stones 
are at present being taken for the new church 
erecting at the Miltoun of Balgonie, the quarry- 
man lately discovered, what he at first sight 
supposed to be a great stone imbedded in the 
rock. As his operations proceeded, it shortly 
became apparent that this was a large fossil tree. 
It is lying nearly horizontal, and is as yet at- 
tached by about two-thirds of its circumference 
to the sandstone. It is about fifteen inches in 
diameter, and about seven feet of it are at pre- 
sent visible. As it tapers slowly to the outer 
end, the portion still undiscovered is probably 
considerable. It is wholly composed of white 
sandstone similar to that in which itis imbedded. 
This quarry is remarkably rich in vegetable 
impressions. Casts or marks of palm trees are 
to be found in great beauty and abundance.— 
Sunderland Herald. 

Tin Mines in France.—Tin was not known to 
exist in any part of France till the year 1809, 
when it was discovered not far from Limoges, 
in the department of Haute Vienne; and in the 
year 1817 it was accidentally found in the south 
of Brittany, not far from the mouth of the river 
Loire. A marine officer, who had long been 
detained as a prisoner of war in England, and had 
been quartered in Cornwall, in the neighbour- 
hood of the tin-mines, returned to his native 
town of Piriac, a small sea port of the depart- 
ment of the Lower Loire. Going out sea-fishing 
one day, and wanting some weights for his lines, 
he picked up a pebble on the shore, which ap- 
peared to him unusually heavy, he took it home 
to compare with a piece of Cornish stream tin 
which he had brought from the place of his 
captivity, and found it to be the same substance. 
He gave notice of his discovery in the proper 
quarter, and M. Dufrenoy, now a distinguished 
French geologist, then a young aspirant of the 
School of Mines, wassent with another to investi- 
gate the matter, and the report they made shows 
a remarkable uniformity of structure between 
that part of Brittany and the tin district of 
Cornwall, ou the opposite side of the channel.— 
Mining Journal. 

The Guillotine—A curious correspondence 
has lately been published in Paris relative to the 
introduction of this instrument of death in 1792. 
Itis gencrally known that it was named after a 
Dr. Guillotin; but, from the documents now 
published, it appears that the doctor was not the 
inventor, but the party who succeeded, after 
several fruitless attempts, in carrying a bill 
through the Legislative Assembly decreeing 
that all persons condemned to death should in 
future suffer in no other way than by decapita- 
tion. It further appears, such was the fear of 
public vengeance, that there was great difficulty 
in finding any one who would undertake to con- 
struct the required instrument. The carpenter 
usually employed by the government required 
as conditions, that he should be paid 4000 francs 
for each guillotine, and should neither sign 





agreement or receipt. These terms were de- 
clined, and application was made toa man named 
Schmidt, who undertook the job also condi- 
tionally, that his name should not be made 
public ; and that, as every department would re- 
quire one of these instruments, the orders should 
be transmitted direct to him by M. Radesier 
the ‘‘ Procureur General,” and by no other 
person. 





EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
On a Miser. 
A poor man went to hang himself, 
But treasure chanc’d to find; 
He pocketed the miser’s pelf, 
And left the rope behind. 


His money gone, the miser tied 
Himself up in despair ; 

Thus each the other’s wants supplied, 
And that was only fair. 


A Drunken Man. 


How can I forbear from dancing ? 
See the stars above me prancing, 
Moon and planets, to my thinking, 
Just have had a bout of drinking, 
And are setting at defiance 

All the laws of musty science. 
Yonder poplar, tall and taper 
Round and round me cuts a caper ; 
Oaks and elms and firs and birches, 
Hedges, houses, steeples, churches, 
All to-night are drunk together, 
And dance as lightly as a feather. 

1 will dance, none dare refuse me, 
The world’s example must excuse me. 
To a Lady that painted. 

“ Best of all things sure is water,” 
So says Pindar; you say, nay— 

But detest it worse than slaughter, 
For your rouge ’twould wash away. 


List of New Books.—Wilson’s Historical, Tradi- 
tionary, and Imaginative Tales of the Borders, 4to- 
Vol. I. 8s.—Thompson’s Outlines of Mineralogy, Geo- 
logy, &c., being the third portion of his Chemistry, 
2 vols. S8vo. $2s.—The Manuscripts of Erdely, by George 
Stephens, new edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—The 
Home Account Book, 4to. 4s. 6¢d.—'The Literary Works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with memoir, by H. W. 
Beechey, 2 vols. fc. 16s.—-Griffiths’s Spiritual Life, 2nd 
edit. fc. 6s.—Secker’s Lectures, 12mo. new edit. 4s. 
bound.— Wordsworth’s Rules of Court, 2nd edit. 12mo. 
12s.—The Ship, (Little Library,) 4th edit. square, 4s. 
—The Book of the Denominations, 12mo. 7s, 6d.— 
Thornton’s Companion to the Sick Chamber, 18mo. 
2s. Gd.—Cooper’s Corporation Act, 12mo. 6s.—My 
Sketch Book, by George Cruikshank, No. VIII. 2s. 6d. 
plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured.—Cruikshank’s Illustrations of 
Fielding and Smollett, new edit. fc. 7s.—Flowers of 
Loveliness, 4to. 31s. 6¢.— Random Recollections of the 
House of Commons, post Svo. 10s. Gd.—A Treatise on 
Insects, General and Systematic, being the article 
* Entomology,’ trom the Encyclopedia Brittanica, by 
James Wilson, F.R.S5.E. M.W.S. 4to. 15s.—The Golden 
Almanac, 1836, 6¢d.—The Victoria Almanac, 1536, 6d. 
—Poems and Lyrics, by Robert Nicoll, l2mo. 4s.— 
Hogarth’s Musical History, small Svo. 7s. G6d.—Hind’s 
Arithmetic, new edit. l2mo. 7s. 6¢.—Stoddart on the 
Psalms, 18mo. 2s. 6¢.—Beddome’s Sermons, Svo. 12s. 
— Memoirs of Oberlin, 6th edit. 18mo. 5s.—My Aunt 
Pontypool, 3 vols. t Svo. 31s. G6d.—Lodge’s Peerage, 
1336, 8vo. 16s.—Lodge’s Genealogy of the British 
Peerage, Svo. 16s.—the Battle of the ‘ Annuals,’ a 
frarment, fc. 1s. —Oceanic Sketches, by IT’. Nightingale, 
= Svo. 7s. 6d.—The Life and ‘times of Alexander 

enderson, by the Rev. John Aiton, Svo. 16s.—Gam- 
bier on Parochial Settlements, by Greenwood, 12mo. 
8s.—Fables and Tales suggested by Frescoes of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, by W. B. Le Gros, 4to. 248.— 
The Youthful Impostor, 3 vols. post 8vo. 20s.—The 
Young Christian’s Protestant Memorial, by Thomas 
Timpson, 18mo. Is.—Jones’s Millenial Harbinger, 
12mo. 5s.—The Loseley Manuscripts, relative to English 
History, from the Reign of Heury VIII., to James 1., 
edited by A.J. Kempe, Esq. $vo. 21s.— Life and Poems 
of Milton, Vol. V1. 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 
H. R. H.—R.—An Amateur.—W. B. M.—G. J. re- 


ceived. 

Did ‘An Old Lieutenant’ really believe, that we 
would insert such an attack on adeceased officer, with- 
out knowing the name of our Correspondent ? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Sales by Auction. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale 
Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY, and two following days 
(Sunday excepted), 7 

Being the THIRD PORTION of the STOCK of Messrs. 

MOLTENO and GRAVES (dissolving Partnership) ; 
CONSISTING OF 


ARE English Portraits—Capital Produc- 
tions of the Modern British School, after Lawrence, 
Wilkie, Barnet, &c.—Fine Foreign Engravings by Morghen, 
Anderloni, &c.—Books of Prints, Portfolios, &c. 
May be viewed, aud Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


BOOKS IN QUIRES. 
On THURSDAY, N ber 19, and foll ig day, 
Consisting of a valuable and extensive Col- 
lection of Books in every Department of Literature; among 
which are, Cooke’s Pompeii, 2 vols.—Clarke’s Eastbury, and 
other Architectural Works—Montgomery Martin’s British Colo- 
nies, 4 vols.—Byron’s Works, by Moore, 17 vols.—Burns’ Works, 
Cunningham, 8 vols.—Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols.—Milner’s 
hurch History, 4 vols.—Hawker’s Works, 10 vols. large paper 
—Godwin’s Necromancers—Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 
5 vols.—Demosthenis et Aschinis Opera, 10 vols. —?arr’s 
Works, 8 vols.—Cunningham’s Songs of England and Scotland, 
2 vols.—Madden’s West Indies, 2 vols.—Ernest Campbell, 3 vols, 
—Sir Arthur Wilmot, 3 vols.—The Young Queen, 3 vols.— 
Henry’s Great Britain, 12 vols.—Hazlitt’s Napoleon, 4 vols,— 
Careme’s Pastry Cook—Dove’s Classics— Modern Novels, &c. 
Catalogues (price 1s.) may be had at the Rooms, 
#,* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made forthe Payment of the Probate Luty, xc. 


COOKE’S POMPFII. 


ESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON are 
instructed to SELL BY AUCTION, on FRIDAY, Nov. 
20, at 2 o'clock precisely, the COPYRIGHT, COPPERS, and 
REMAINDERS (about 30 Copies), of this magnificent Work, in 
2 vols. imperial folio, with 9u Plates, finely engraved by W. B. 
Cooke, from Original Drawings by Lieut.-Col. Cockburn, J. 
Goldicutt, H. Parke, and T. L. Donaldson, The Descriptive 
Letter-press contains a Review of the Manners and Customs of 
the Ancients, both Public and Private, as connected with the 
several Edifices, written by T. Donaldson, Some of the 
Plates are aay eye Work was published at 161. 16s. 
The complete Sets will be lotted for Private Buyers, as well as 
the Trade in general. 
Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues had at the Weekly 
Sale Rooms, 22, Fieet-street. 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No, 306, High Holborn (Five Doors West of Chancery-lane), 
Y, the 16th of November, 1835, at Half-past 12 
o’Clock precisely, 
AW BOOKS; including Hansard’s Par- 
liamentary History, 26 vols.—Statutes at Large, 55 Geo. III. 
to 4th Will. IV. 7 vols.—Bacon's Ahridgement of the Law, by 
Gwillim and Dodd, 8 vols.—Petersdorti’s Abridgement of Cases, 
15 vols,—Modern Reports, by Durnford and East; East; Maule 
pon ge Barnewall and Alderson; Barnewall and Cress- 
well; &c, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 


About WEDNESDAY, November 18th, and following days, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS; 


Comprising Edwards’ Botanical Register, 
complete to 1834, 20 vols, uncut—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
29 vols.—Sowerby’s British Mineralogy, 4 vols.—Dibdin’s Biblio- 
graphical Tour, best edition, 3 vols, russia—Bewick’s Birds, 2 
vols. first edition, ag ot gee eg Britannica and 
Supplement, 26 vols. half russia—Hope’s Costume of the An- 
cients, morocco—W atts’s Views of Seats, fine impressions, mor. 
—Gough’s Camden’s Britannia, 3 vols. best edition—Hoibein’s 
Heads, by Chamberlaine—Parry’s Third Voyage—Harrison’s 
Noveli-t’s Magazine, 23 vols. fine copy—Christian Observer, 27 
vols.—Sharpe’s British Classics, 24 vols.—Keepsake, complete, 
8 vols.—Landseape Annual, 4 vols.—Turver’s Annual Tour, 3 
vols, India proofs before the letters—Byron’s Works, 17 vols.— 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Collection of the best French Au- 
thors, &c.—Stationery, Account Books, Engravings, &c. 

















MODERN ENGRAVINGS OF THE FIRST CLASS. 
By Messrs, CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Room, in 
ing-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, Nov. 20th, pre- 
cisely at 1 o’clock, 
HE VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
MODERN ENGRAVINGS of 
DR. WARD, OF DUBLIN, DECEASED, 
Comprising the Village Politicians, The Rent-day, The Chelsea 
Pensioners, and other Proofs, from the Works of Wilkie: and 
and Proofs and fine Impressions from those of Turner, Stothard, 
West, Burnet; The Battle of La Hogue, proof, and others by 
Woollett, Sharpe, Strange, Wille, Morghen, Bervic, Miller, 
Desnoyers, &c. &c. 
May be viewed two days p di 











z, and Catalog had. 








ESTABLISHED 1826. 


HURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Year, First Class ...., 
: Class ° 
—_ Extra Class......0.+ o-- 1010 0 

Subscribers to this Library, besides being immediately supplied 
with all the New Publications, have the power of selecting from 
the general Catalogue, containing upwards of 20,000 Volumes of 
Standard Works in the English, French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish Languages. 

ULL’S LIBRARY SYSTEM, 
J 19, HOLLES-STREET, FOUR DOORS FROM CAVEN- 
DISH-SQUARE, 

Advantages equal to Three Guineas in the Year are given, ex- 
clusively at this Librarv, in favour of Subscribers, who, besides 
being insured all the New Publications and Standard Works for 
perusal in the English and Foreign Languages,—24 Volumes at 
@ time for 62. 6s. the Year, can now have any New Works they 
wish, gratis, to the amount of two guineas, and Catalogues, 
—— oes of ny ee Be — SY = 

na rts of the Kingdom,—. ress to Edwar 
Librarian, 19, Holles-street, 7 












NEW SATIRICAL ANNUAL. 





Small 8vo. price 5s. boards, 


T H E 


SQ UTI B, 


AN ANNUAL OF POETRY, POLITICS, AND PERSONALITIES, 


FOR 


1836. 


WITH TWELVE CRACK ILLUSTRATIONS 
By R. SEYMOUR. 


ELEGANT AND UNIQUE PRESENT. 
1 volume small 8vo. elegantly bound in embossed velvet, price 6s. 


A GARLAND OF LOVE, 


WREATHED OF CHOICE FLOWERS, 
GATHERED IN THE FIELD OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
With a beautiful Frontispiece, from a Design by Harvey, printed 
iu Sepia by Baxter. 

1 vol. square 16mo, neatly bound, 

THE JUVENILE PIANIST; 
Or, THE MIRROR OF MUSIC FOR INFANT MINDS. 
By ANN RODWELL. 

Illustrated by upwards of 100 Diagrams, and 4 Engravings, 
Printed in colours by Baxter. 

Square 16mo. neatly bound, price 2s. 6d. 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
Selected by the late WM. BURDON, 

A newedition. Embellished with 4 Engravings printed in colours, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN A 





NEW WORK ON CHESS. 

1 volume royal 16mo, neatly bound, price 5s. 
CHESS F BEGINNERS, 
IN A SERIES OF EASY AND PROGRESSIVE LESSONS, 
By W. LEWIS. 


Author of several Works on the Game. 
Illustrated by 24 Diagrams, printed iu colours. 


Price 1s. 

SUPPLEMENT to CAPTAIN SIR JOHN 
ROSS’S NARRATIVE of a SECOND VOYAGE in the Victory, 
in Search of a North-West Passage; containing all the Sur- 
PRESSED Facrs necessary to @ proper understanding of the 
Causes of the Failure of the Steam Machinery of the Victory, 
and a just appreciation of Captain Sir John Ross’s Character as 
an Officer and a Man of Science. : 

y JOHN BRAITHWAITE, 
Printed in the same type, and on the same sized paper, as Sir 
conn ae Narrative, in order that it may be bound up with 
that Work. 


ND HALL, 186, STRAND, 





GENTLEMAN, aged about 30, of good 
education and address, with some taste for the Fine Arts, 

wishes EMPLOYMENT. Respectable occupation is sought, 
rather than large remuneration. The Advertiser would not ob- 
ject to give a premium proporti to zes received. 
Letters ouly, post paid, to Z, A., Mrs. Crabtree, 83, Strand, 











Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. price 11. 1s. 
H E PARRICI E. 
A ROMANCE, 
By the Author of * Miserrimus.’ 
“* Homo homini lupus.” 
Thomas Hookham, Old Bond-street. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. fap. 4to. with 24 Plates, engraved 
from Fresco Paintings at Pompeii, 
ALES _ and ABLE §, 
Suggested by the 
FRESCOES OF POMPEII. 
y W. B. LE GROS, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraite, 
MEMOIRS OF 
HE PRINCE OF THE PEACE, 
(DON MANUAL GODOY.) 
Traoslated under the Superi J of His High from the 
Original Manuscript. 
By Lieuwt.-Col, J. G. D'ESMENARD. 








Il. 
THE OUTLAW. 
By Mrs. 5. C. HALL, 
Author of “The Buccaneer,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
FOURTH EDITION, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

. By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Iv. 
Jn 1 vol. price 6s. neatly bound, with Engravings, 
TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
By Washington Irving; 
THE LAST OF THE ABENCERRAGES, 
By the Viscount de Chateaubriand ; and 
THE INVOLUNTARY PROPHET. 
By Horace Smith, Esq. 
The Three Works forming the new Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


DIFFUSION OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE, 

This day, price One Shilling, Part IV. containing 120 pages of 
letter-press, and an engraved View of Longwood, 
COUNT LAS CASES’ LIFE, EXILE, AND CON- 
VERSATIONS OF 

HE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
#,* The first Number of this Edition having been all dis- 

posed of, a New Edition has been commenced, the First Number 
of which will be ready for delivery on Tuesday next. 


It. 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
No. VI. price One Shilling, containing the Conclusion of 
MR. BULWER'S * PELHAM? 
#,* No. VII. to be published next Saturday, will contain the 


First Part of 
THE DISOWNED. 
By the same Author, with a beautiful Eugraving, price 1s. 
(To be also completed in Six Parts,) 
III. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S ‘ FRANK MILDMAY,’ 
Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait of the Author, price only 6s. 
beautifully bound in morocce cloth, 

AND, IN A FEW DAYS, 

THE COMIC SKETCH-BOOK. 
By the Author of ‘ Paul Pry.’ 

New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 


rice only Sixteen Shillin 
Published for Hent Colburn, b: hI Bentley; 


MR. BULWER’S FORTHCOMING WORK, 


I > Z I, 
R THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES, 
Will be ready in a few days. 
u 3 vols. i svo. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


In a few days, 
USICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
and CRITICISM. 
By GEORGE. HOGARTH, Esq. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 











Now complete, in 2 handsome folio vols. price Two Guineas, 
ACRED MINSTRELSY: a Collection of 
upwards of ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY PIECES of the 
FINEST SACRED MUSIC, by all the Great Masters, British 
and Foreign; arran as Solos, Duets, Tries, &c., and with 
Accompaniments for the Pianoforte or Organ. Also, the 
TWENTY-FOURTH and Couciuding PART, containing, 1. 
Motet, Dr. Tye; 2. Solo, Hayes; 3. Duet, Blake; Nene Di- 
mittis, Tallis; 5. Solo, Greene; 6. Trio, Dupuis; 7. Quartet, 


ozart. 

As this valuable Work has now arrived at its completion, Sub- 
scribers are respectfully requested to make up their Sets, for 
which purpose the Volumes at 2is., or Numbers at 1s, 6d., may 
still be had of any Bookseller in Town or Country. 

London ; J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


oe Price 4s. 
ANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL 
MUSIC chiefly with a View to PSALMODY, 
; By JOHN TURNER, Esq. 

Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Lite- 
rature and Education, appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

London; John Ww. Parker, West Strand. a 

This day, price 3s. 3 2 

ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
LYRICS, 

By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Second Master of King’s College School, London, and one of 
the Classical Examiners of Christ’s Hospital. 

ae By the same Editor, 

The Catiline of Sallust; with Anthon’s Eng- 
lish Notes. 2s. 6d. i 

The Jugurtha of Sallust; with Anthon’s 
English Noles. 2s. 6d. r : 

A Practical Introduction to English Com- 
position, founded on Parker's Progressive Exercises, and com- 
prising the whole Substance of that valuable Work, 2s. 6d. 


lso, 

Rules and Exercises in the Use of the Latin 
Subjunctive Mode. By the Rev. James Crocker, M.A. Re- 
written and enlarged. 4s. s 

Key to the above, for the Use of Teachers. 
2s. 6d. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography, in which 
both Modern and Ancient Names are given, and the Words 
marked with their proper Quantities, By the Rev. William 
Hildyard, M.A,, late of Trio. Coll. Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand; and sold by all the 
Booksellers, AGEL wa Pe Sn Mie i 
os With numerous Cuts, price Is. 6d. = 

FIRST BOOK of GEOMETRY; in- 
cluding Plane and Solid Geometry, and au INTRODUC- 
TION to TRIGONOMETRY. 

Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Lite- 
rature aud Education, appointed by the Suciety for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day, price 6d. fe 
HE OLD and NEW POOR LAW? 
Who Gainst and Who Loses? Explained by Conversa- 
tions on Facts of Daily Occurrence. 
London: John we Parker, West 5 Strand. 











Post 8vo. 55. 6d. 
HE INFLUENCES of DEMOCRACY 
on LIBERTY, PROPERTY, and the HAPPINESS of 
SOCIETY, considered, 
{By AN AMERICAN, forme mber of Con: Fy 





To be had of sil reepectatle Booksellers and Newevenders, 


lya M 
jth an Introduction by HENRY EWBANK, Esq. - 
London ; Joba W, Parker, West Strand. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THEODORE HOOK. 
In a few days will be ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo., price 1/, 118. 6d. 
+ a E RT x U NEY. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doings.’ 
hittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


LECTURES ON COMETS. 
Just published, 8vo, price 2s., 

WO LECTURES on COMETS, explana- 
tory of the General Priuciples of Astronomy, and their 
application to the Nature and Movement of Comets; delivered 
in the Rooms of the Southampton Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, By JOHN DREW, Classical and Mathematical 
Tutor, Southampton ; Aathor of ‘ Chronological Charts, tlustra- 

tive of Ancient History and Geography.’ 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London; and John 


BOURRJENNE’S NAPOLEON. 
Complete for 10s. 
In Four Vols. 18mo. cloth, 
EMOIRS of NAPOLEON’ BONA- 
PARTE, from the French of Bourrienne, Private Se- 
cretary to the Emperor. 
Translated by JOHN S, MEMES, LL.D, 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, — 


Just published, in two vols. post 8vo. price 1. Is, 
HE ROMANCE of ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Second Series of the Romance of Ancient History. 
By JOHN GUNNING SEYMER, B.A, 
We have in these volumes much to interest the antiquarian, 
and to gratify the lover of romantic adventure.”"—Sunday Times. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lan 














Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated by various Wood-cuts, 


price 12s. cloth, > . 
4 he E HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 

. FOSSIL FUEL, the COLLIERIES and COAL TRADE of 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

** it is impossible to glance at the table of contents without 
being convinced that the research, industry, and talent required 
were great, and that it is eminentiy calculated to interest the 
geologist, the collier, the coal-merchaut, and the consumer,”— 
Monthly Review. 

* A complete view of an interesting and nationally important 
subject.”"—Npectator, 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, in 3 vols. royal 15mo., embellished with Engrav- 
ings, price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
‘Tae ENGLISH BOY atthe CAPE. 
Au Anglo-African Story, 
By the Author of * Keeper's Travels,’ 

“ This is a very interesting Robinson Crusoe sort of tale.”— 
Metropolitan. 

** This work is a great deal better worth reading than the ge- 
nerality of new year books, get op for the benefit of both sexes, 
and than very many of our formal novels."—Monthly Review. 

yhittaker and Co, Ave Moaria-tane, 





Just published, in seper-royal 8vo., price 15s. cloth lettered, 

A N EXAMINATION of the ANCIENT 
_ ORTHOGRAPHY of the JEWS, and of the ORIGINAL 
STATE of the TEXT of the HEBREW BIBLE. 

Part 1., containing an Inquiry into the Origin of Alphabetic 
Writing; with which is incorporated an Exsay on the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. 

By CHARLES WILLIAM WALL, D.D., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Dubtin, 

** He is entitled to the great merit of having discovered a new 
Principle of investigation, which may elucidate the chief difficul- 
ties of the Hebrew test.” — Atheneum 





* The volume abounds with deep learning and forcible argu- 
ment.”"—Month!y Review. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
This day is published, 
1.°Q3HE ITALIAN MANUAL for SELF- 
TUITION, with Key to Biagoli’s Grammar and other 
Exercises, Familiar Phrases, &c. By SMERALUDO BUGNI, 8vo. 
neatly bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. ss 
2. Racconti Istorici messi in Lingua Italiana 
ad Use de Giovani. 18mo. boards, price 2s. 6d. 
London: Whittaker aud Co., and Dulau and Co. ; Edioburgh, 
Charles Smith, Hanover stre el. 





SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED WORK, 
Now ready, in t large vol. 8vo. 
Tes BOOK of GEMS. 
THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Illustrated by upwords of Fifty exqui-ite Engravings, from 
Original Pictures by Fifiy of the most celebrated living Painters. 
“This is indeed a Book of Gems—the Pleasure Book of the 
Year. It is a treasury of sweets and beauties, and the costliness 
of its f appointments’ will, we hope, find favoar for it in eyes 
that might not otherwise be drawn to tempt the depths of a col- 
lection of pov try such as no other European language can fur- 
nish.””—Allas. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
Ageuts fe 
and Bradf: 









Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell 
Edinburgh, 


TOURIST IN SPAIN. 
Just published, 
cATIAT CO? ne "ND 
ENNINGS’S LANDSCAPE ANNUAL for 
° 1936: with 31 Lilnstrations, from Drawings by DAVID 
ROBERTS; the Literary Department by THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Price, bound in moroceo, tl. 1s.; large paper, 2l. 12s. 6d. 
“* The Landscape Annual’ is indeed a volame of which both 
countries may be proud,—Spain of its subjects, and England of 
its artists. 
London: Robert Jennings and Co. 62, Cheapside 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 
us GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 
And UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 
2. 
THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL, 


“Of all the Annuals these are unquestionably the most useful,” 
New Mouthly Magazine. 


3. 
THE BIBLICAL OFFERING, 
Containing 96 Engravings, from Drawings by A. Westall, R.A , 
and J. Martin, Esq. In 2 vols, elegantly bound, price i4s, 
£dward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street, 












THE ATHENZAUM. 





On the Ist of December will be published, 
OOD'S COMIC ANNUAL for 1836. 
London: A. H. Baily and Co, 83, Cornhill. 


THE THREE ENGLISH PRESIDENCIES IN 


INDIA, 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL. 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
With 22 IMustrations by W. DANIELL, Esq. R.A. 

Elegantly bouad in morocco, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; Proofs, 2t, 12s. 64. 

he Volume for 136 ains BOMBAY; for 1835, CAL- 
CUTTA; and 18314, MAD 3. 
it contains valuable information as well as pleasurable descrip- 
tious.”"— Atlas, 
** Nothing can be more various than this year’s portfolio.”— 
Court Journal, 
Euward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, bound in morocco, price 15s. 
HE ENGLISH ANNUAL; 
Containing 16 Engravings, from Paintings by Sir T. Law- 
rence, P.R.A., W. Daniell, R.A., Xc., aud Contributions by the 
first Authors of the day. 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 








Just published, in small 4to. embellished with 17 Engravings, 
elegantly bound in morocco, price 155+ 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Princess Victoria. 


HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 1836. 
Edited by the Rev, W. ELLIS. 
** We have often said that Annuals of all sorts have had their 
day; but we must own, that the greatly increased interest that 
is given to the Christian Keepsake for 1836, has led us to doubt 
our own infallibility, The Recollections of Dr. Morrison and 
of Mr. Wilberforce, by those who kuew them well, are, like the 
beautiful portraits by which they are adorned, at once charac- 
teristic and happy.” —Congregational Maguzine. 
* A volume to which we are enabled to give our warm and 
unqualified commendation, Its illustrations are interesting and 
splendid; and its literary department is characterized by high 
intellect, refined taste, and varied eutertainment, as well as by 
that sound religious principle which gives it solid value.”— 
ls Mercury. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh; and 
Cumming, Dublin. 





Just published, in 4to. coutaining Thirty-six highly-finished En- 
gravings, handsomely Lound, price Que Guinea, FISHER’S 


RAWING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK, 1836. 
With POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS by L. E. L. 
**Now that the long winter evenings are close at hand, and 
that it is pleasant to convene in well-lit drawing-rooms with 
snug carpets, and glowing tires, with a piano, and a table for 
engravings and pretty books, sach a visitor as ‘ Pisher’s Drawing 
Room Scrap Book’ is eminently welcome. {tis a luxury of the 
highest sort—something we can gaze on with interest when left 
alone, and make matier of pleasing and protitable discourse 
when in company. This is ‘The Lady's Own Book;’ and we 
will call her taste in question, upon whose table it is not to be 

found.”—Glasgow Argus. 
London: Fisher, Sou, and Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh; and 
Cumming, Dublin. 


FAMILY PRESENT AND SCHOOL PRIZE, 
This day is published, in small 4to. containing 20 Engravings on 
stee!, handsomely bownd, gilt edges, price 8s. 
| eeemmraria JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. 
By BERNARD BARTON, 





Also, 
Containing 1) Engravings, handsomely bound, price 21s. 
The Northern Tourist, Vol. 111.—Gage 
dAmitié for 1836. 

** This is at once the cheapest, and, to all rational purposes, 
the best of the Anuuals; and the publishers deserve the warmest 
commendations for their magniticent Mustrations of the tranquil 
lakes, with their rocky and woody accompaniments, the dark 
mountain-top tarns, the sweet streams, the gushing waterfalls, 
the baronial mansions, aud ancient towers, of the * North Coun- 
trie.” "’—Manchester Times. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh; Ogle, 
Glasgow ; and Cumming, Dublin, 


SPLENDID CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’SGIFT. 
Just published, elegantly bound, price 12s. 

HE CHRISTMAS FETE: a Literary and 

Masical Offering for 1836, comprising all the attractions 

of the Annuals, united to the soft aud bewitching strains of 

Music. Nothing can be more calculated for rivetting those 

charming links of friendship aul afiection so customarily revived 
at the approaching festive season, 

The Work is enriched by Six Original Melodies, composed 
expressly for it, by our celebrated Melodist, KIRBY. Dedicated 
to the Ladies of the United Kingdom. The whole forming one 
of the most desirable and cheapest publications ever offered to 
the Pablic, the Proprietors feet justified in anticipating an un- 
usual demand, consequently all orders should be forwarded as 
early as possible. 

London: Published by Walter Spiers, 399, Oxford-street; and 
sold by ali Masic-sellers and Stationers, 

TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
A MANUAL for the USE of STUDENTS 
preparing for EXAMINATION at APOTHECARIES’ 
By JOUN STEGGALL, M.D 
Sixth Edition, 7s. 6d. boards, 
Also, by the same Author, 

The First and Third Book of Celsus; with 
the Ordo Verborum and Translation. Price 6s. 

Conspectus Medicine Theoretice. 
Jacobo Gregory, M.D. Price 5s. 

These works are confined to those parts selected by the Court 
of Examiners. 

J. Churchill, Medical Bookseller, Princes-street, Soho. 








HALL, 


Auctore 





Just published, price 2s, 
NIMAL MAGNETISM and HOM@0O- 
. PATHY; being Observations lately made in France, 
Italy, and Germany. 
By EDWIN LEE, ESQ, 
Formerly House Surgeon to St. George's Hospital. 

“ft is plain that a system of this sort will be hailed by quacks 
as a fertile source for the delusion of fools, and increase of their 
own plunder aud profits; aud Mr. Lee deserves commendation 
for having exposed, aud, it is to be hoped, prevented, the pro- 
gress of it in this country.”—Times, Oct. 16, 1835. 

London: Johu Churchill, 16, Princes-street, Soho, 








ON CONSUMPTION. 

Dedicated, by Permission, to His Majesty. 
ATELY published by Longman and Co., 
Paternoster- Row, the 2nd Edition, mach enlarged, in avo, 
price 7s. 6d., of CASES illustrating and contirming the remedial 
power of INHALATION in Tabercular Phthisis, and various dis- 
ordered states of the Lungs and Air Passages; by SIR CHARLES 
SCUDAMORE, M.D., F.R.S., Sc. Also, by the same Author, a 
Chemical and Medical Treatise on the properties of, and mode 
of using, the chief of the Mineral Waters of England, 2ud edit, 
8vo. 8s. A Treatise on Gout and Gravel, with general obseiva- 
tious relative to the divestive orgaus and regimen, 4th edit. thick 
8vo, 20s, An Accouut of Experiments on the Blood, with medi- 
cal observations, 8vo. 6s. reatise on Rheumatism and Nea- 
ralgia, thick 8vo. 15s. Observations on the Stethoscope and Per- 
cussion, and upon some points of the French Practice of Medicine, 
svo. 5s. A further examination of the Principles of the Treat- 
meut aa Gout, and of the use and abuse of Colchicum, 2nd edit, 
8vo. 6s. 











Just published, in 8vo. price 6s, 


N THE MEDICAL PROPERTIES of 
the Natural Order RANUNCULACEZ ; and more parti- 
cularly on the USES of SABADILLA SEEDs, STAPHISAGRIA, 
and ACONITUM NAPELLUs, and their Alcaloids, VERATRIA, 
SABADILLINE, DELPHINIA, and ACONITINE, 
By A. TURNBULL, M.A, 

“ Dr. Turnbull is entitled to great praise for introducing some 
valuable new medicines into use in this country: and it is to be 
hoped he will continue to do so.”’—Med. and Surg. Journal. 

“It is our decided opinion that Veratria is a useful and very 
potent medicine in certain nervous affections, and that it deserves 
to be, and no doubt will become, an established member of the 
Materia Mewica.”’—Medico-Chirur. Review, 

“1 acknowledge myself much indebted to the work of Dr, 
Turnbull for the possession of a very useful remedy....t think 
the Veratria avery useful application in gout, and applied at the 

roper period, a valuable auxiliary to the general treatment.... 

tis no small praise of the application, that it does not produce 
any inconvenient effects; aud the patieut is pleased with its 
mode of operation.”—Sir C, Seudamore’s Principles of the 
Treatment of Gout, 1835, 
Londen: Longman and Co, 














INE ARTS.—Subscribers to Mr. GEORGE 
DOO’S WORKS are respectfully informed that in a few 

days will be published a highly-finished Line Engraving by him 
of the beautiful PORTRAIT of LADY SELINA MEADE 
Countess Ciam-Martinics, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A, Size of the Print 9inches by 11. Proofs ou India paper, 
Two Guineas; Prints, One Guinea, Fifty Proofs will be taken 
before letters, at Four Guineas. Subscribers names received by 
the Proprietor, George T. Doo, 10, Adams-terrace, Camden 
‘town; by G. F. Moon, 20, Threadneedie-street, City, the Pub- 
lisher of the Print; and by all the respectable Printsellers in the 
United Kingdom. A list of the Names of Subscribers for Proof 
1 will be published 
es Also may be had of Mr. Moon, the Prints of 

The Fair Forester, and the Child with Flowers, 
engraved by Mr. Doo, who has in progress two new Works, 
which will shortly be announced. 


“ 














Just published, price 2s. 6d. Srd edition, 
N IMPROVED SYSTEM of SHORT- 
HAND, explaining the Method adopted in order to 
enable the Student of Short-Hand to take down Sermons, Lec- 
tures, Trials, &c., and showing that simply to write the Short- 
Hand may be acquired in one hour. With an Appendix, giving 
useful information to Persons who wish to study or improve 
themselves in Short-Hand, Loug Hand, Calculations, a ook 
keeping; also explaining the Method which enables Persons 
totally ignorant of Writing to write a Letter to any of their 
Friends, by Seven Lessons, an Hour each Lesson. Also, Obser- 
vations on the Art of Teaching, in which is shown an Arrange- 
ment of the Multiplication Table, and the Bocks of the Bible, 
which fixes them at once inthe Memory. 
By DUNCAN MACDOUGAL, 
Accountant and Teacher, late of Glasgow, now of Manchester, 
Author of ‘An Explanation of the Prophetical Numbers of the 
Bible,’ and An Intraduction to the Study of Arithmetic.’ 
Loudon: R. H. Moore, 162, Fleet-street; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


METAPHYSIC RAMBLES—STROLL THE 
SECOND, 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
AMBLE ON; or, DIALOGUE between 
WARNER SEARCH and PETER PEERADEAL, 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street ; and Milliken and Son, Dublin, 
Of whom also may be had, price 4s., 


Metaphysic Rambles. Part I. 

















SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
COMPLETION OF SIR ee BRYDGES’ EDITION OF 
ILTON 


Now ready, illustrated with exquisite Vignettes by Turner, in Six 
Volumes, richly bound, price only Five Shillings each, 


" , , . mOAN 
HE POETICAL WORKS of MILTON. 
With HIS LIFE, and copions variorum Notes and Introe~ 
ductions by SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, BART., and Original 
Illustrations by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

“ In the wide range of publishing, nothing can or will approach 
this splendid national work, for beauty of exterior and iuterior. 
Here, indeed, is an appropriate Christmas present! Six magul- 
ficent volumes at a price daily squandered on one of the glitter- 
ing ephemera of the day! How it could be carried on and com- 
pleted in this costly manner, and at so very trifling a price, fairly 
astonishes us even in these days of cheap publishiug. Lt is aa 
honour to the age, and will find its way into the library of every 
one who loves the productions of the greatest Epic Bard of avy 
time or country.”’—Bell’s Messenger. 

John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 








Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each, 

Ko LES’S FAC-SIMILE PRO- 

; NOUNCING and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY, 
containing 90,000 Words; being 55,000 more than either Mr. 
Sheridan’s or Mr. Walker's. Also, price 2s. 6¢d., with a Portrait 
of the Author, A VOCABULARY of 11,960 GREEK, LATIN, 
and SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES; the vowel sounds, and 
accented letters marked according to their clawical provuncia- 
tion, The Dictionary, in cloth, 1. 4s. 6d.; or, in 7 Monthly 
Parts at 3s. 6d. each. No similar works bave ever been pre- 
sented to the public; for, every letter represents a sound heard 
in the pronenciation. London: G. Berger, Holyweli-street, 
Strand; sold also by R. Daniels, 2, King-street, Covent garden, 
and all Booksellers. A Portrait of the Author given with every 





copy. Letters must be free. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


863 





LMANACH Pty ‘GOT! HA, 1836, price 6s. 


Black and Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 
2, Tavistock-street, Covent-gerden, Seles 
On the 28th will be published, in 2 vols, 
ETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, and RE- 
COLLECTIONS of S, T, COLERIDGE, 
Edward | Moxon, Dover- street. 


ENGRAVINGS for ONE 
SHILLING; namely: 


‘IGHT 


Christ Stilleth the Tempest. Joxeph warned to fly into 
Christ aud the Woman of pp “aie 
Samaria. Paul and Silas in Prisop. 
er teacheth from the Sea- — Washing the Feet of 
hrist. 
The Prodigal Son. lv The Second Te pa 


Forming No. I. to be ¢ complete in 6, 
WESTALL = DM cRr IN'S ILLUST RATIONS 
TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 

ay NEW WORK BY MISS SEDGWICK. 

This day is published, in 3 vols. price 12. 11s. 6d, 

H E y N WOOD §; 

Or, SIXTY YEARS SINCE IN AMERIC a 
By the Author of * Hope Leslie,’ * Redwood,’ 
“A novel like the preseut is welcomed with yan Bow 0 thank- 

fulness.” — Court Journal, 

_E Jward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 


s day is Nout pd, in 2 vols. price 11. Is. 
r HE. "COD NQUEST of FLORIDA. 
By HERNANDO DE SOT 
Written i — Superiutendence of W achiveton Irving, Esq. 
s Nephew, THEODORE IRVIN 

“The vk before us is a delighttul one.”"— yor aon 

se The spirit of the narrative will recommend it to general at- 
tention.” —Allas. 

Edward (¢ “burton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street, 











This day is published, in 3 vols. price 1. 11s. 6d. 
A 1 M ( J 


I D 
N “ Tn this curious history the author discovers an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the scenes he describes.”"— Atlus 
“The object of the work is to present a picture of the “charac- 
terand manners of Greeks, Turks, and Moors. ’?—Spectator, 
Edward Churtoa, Public Library, 26, Holles-stree te 
~~ ‘This day is published, 1 3 vols. price tl. 11s. 
" + 
UT OF TOWN;’ or, THE. RECESS : 
Comprising Passages of the Life and Adventures of Arthur 
Melmont. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, He Me 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. MRS. 
Embeilished with Portraits of the Hon. Mrs. Norton and Lady 
Grahaw, in 2 vols. price I. Is. 
HE Cc QU E T T E; 
And other Tales in Prose and V 
His Honour the Vice-Chancellor having dissolved the injunc- 
tion granted to restrain the sale of this work, the public is re- 
spectially informed that it can now be had on application of every 
Booksetler in the United Kingdom. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, 





street. 


NORTON. 





Holles-street. 
ust published, price 3s, 6d. 


DDITION AL OBSERVATIONS on Lord 
BROUG sok NATI eg ee 
By THOMAS WALLA Cc. 

These ¢ Additional | Observa ‘orm a second a concluding 
part to Mr. Wallave’s ‘ Obse tious,” published in August last, 
ia reply to his Lordship’s decirine of the immortality of the soul 
being necessarily dependent on its immateriality, “The * Addi- 
tional Observations’ refer to Authorities, to disprove his Lord- 
ship's positions, and also trace the origin of the doctrine of the 
soul’s immateriality. 

“Dr. Wallace combats the various positions concerning the 
essence of the soul, as assomed to be proved in the * Discourse’ 
of Lord B. Notwithstanding his very courteous bearing, he is a 
truly foruridable antagoni-t, and his ‘Lordship will — it no easy 
task to answer his objections.” —H est minster Revi 

B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street; and Milliken and Son, Dublin. 


MR. ST. some’ NEW NOVEL. 
In a few days, 
ARGARET RAVEN SCROFT; 
in a History of a 





Sst}. 










SECOND LOVE. 


Moham- 


By J. E 
Author of ¢ Tales of the ¢ Egypt, and 


Ramad’ rod 
med Ali,’ &e, 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Lougman, Pater- 


novier- row, 





Just publistiec, in 1 thick vol. 6th ‘edition, price 6s. 

Every Disease in = edition has ee additions, and the 
whole is much improved 
ODERN DOMESTIC ME DICINE; a 
POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with 
copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Mauage- 
ment of Children, &e. The whole forming a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the c ‘ergy, a? and luvatids, 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 

“ We shall preserve “ as the aw thy of an invaluable friend, 
to which we can reier in ihe hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benefited by iis wisdom.”—Lilerary Chronicte. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—Lon- 
dow Weekly ‘Review. 

“*One of the very best and most useful books published in 
movlern times,”"—Month/y Olio. 

The public demand fur this work is a proof that its value is 
dely appreciated.”"— Bristol Journal. 

Pablishe’ by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 
London. Sold by ali Booksellers. 

Iso, by the same Author, in vo. price 10s, boards, 

On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise 
=. ing their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous instructive Cases. ‘Ine luding the Diseases and 

anagement of Pregnant and Lying-ia Women. Designed as a 
Companion to the Author's Modern Domestic Medicine.” Con- 
bw an ne on the proper Principles of the Treatmeut 

“Ttisau * admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establisiment.”—Bath Herald, 3rd May, 1834 

“A most desirable acquisition.”"—Reading "Mercury. 2nd June. 








WORKS OF THE SEASON. 
Mr. M‘CRONE has this day published, 
) dena ng beeen BY THE 


By N. P. WILLIS, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WAY. 


Il, 
Y NOT E-B OO K, 


By the Author of ‘ British America.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


iil. 
L BACHELORS, 
By the Author of Old Maids.’ 2 vols. 


IV 
NORMAN "LES LIE. 
By THEODORE s. FAY, Esq. 3 vols. post 
“The story is exceilent—the interest and a a alike well 
kept up.”"—Literary Gazette. 





PLANTAGENET. 
“ Three noble volumes,” —New Monthly, 
vi. 
THURLSTON TALES. 


 Exquisitely toid, aud full of sunny joyousness.”—Carrain 
Marryat. 


Vil. 
ROO K W 0 O D. 
“(A magnificeut Romance.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
VIII. 
S FUSION. 
** A standard novel in British literature.” — Monthly Review. — 
NEW WORKS 
BY THE REV, W. LISLE BOWLES. 
I. 


Neatly bound, and gilt leaves, is. with a beautiful Frontispiece, 


ue LITTLE VILLAGER’S VERSE 

BOOK; consisting of short Verses for Children to learn 
by heart; io which the most familiar in of country life are 
applied, to excite the first feelings of ty vity and piety. 

“ This is a new edition of one of the sweetest and best little 
ee gpanyeres in the English language. It is for village children : 
ut no children, of city or solitude, could dwell upon a page of 
it without having the finest emotions of the heart stirred up, and 
the purest coutentedness of conduct inculcated by its perusal.””— 
Literary Gazette 

is like lighting on a well of swe — —~ after a weary 
desert journey, to come upon the Rev. « Bowles’s * Little 
Villager’s Verse Book.’ hamble thoagh . ‘inde be, and unob- 
trusive its appearance.’’—Editor of the Atheneum. 
Il. 

St. John in Patmos ; or, the last Apostle: 
Sacred Poem from the Revelations, to which are added, some 
Minor Poems of early Youth. tu 8vo. 7s. 6d. with a Leautiful 
Frontispiece by John Martin. 

Ill. 


The Ancient Missionary of Chili. A Poem 
founded ou the History, and descriptive of the Scenes, of South 
America. Fifth edition, fc. 8vo. 6s. with a beautiful Vignette by 
W. F. Witheriugton, A.R.A, 








Iv. 
Jn the press, and shortly will be Villees: 2 
A Second Series of the Little Villager’s Verse 


Book. 
Putished by James Bulcock, 16, Hamilten-place, New-road ; 
and by impkin a and Cc Co, Statiouers’-cour 








Oxford, ~onenatee 1835. 
Just published by D. A. Talboys 


1. 
MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of Schools and Private Tuition. Compiled 
from the Works of A. H. L. HEEREN, Professor of History in 
the University of Gouingen, &c. &e. Fe. 8vo, cloth bids. 2s. 6d. 
9 


Nala and Damayanti; and other Poems, 
translated from the San-crit into nate Verse, with Critical 
and Mythological Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Milawann, M.A, 
Prebendary of Westminster, and late Profe ssor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. imp. 8vo. 12s. boards 

3. 


Chronological Tables of Ancient History, 
synchronistically and ethnographically arranged. Folio, cloth 
back, 9s., coloured 10s, 6d. 

« This is a most useful work; it contains twelve synehronistic 
tables of ancient history, than which nothing cau be more ser- 
viceable either to the student, or to those in more advanced life 
who look at history philosophically, and wish to see the progress 
and condition of various uations at the same epochs.”— British 
Magazine. 

4. 


Testimonies of the Fathers of the first four 
Centuries to the Constitution and Doctrines of the Church of 
England, as set forth in the XXXIX. Articles, by the Rev. 
Heury Cary, M.A. of Worcester Coll. 80, cloth boards, 12s. 

“Mr. Cary has done a most acceptable service in giving a 
fair selection of passages from the works of the early fathers, 
showing that what we hold was held in the first four ceuturies.”” 
British Magazine, 

5. 


the Romance Languages, by G. C. Lewis, Esq., M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, 8vo. 12s, 


An Historical Sketch of the Origin of Eng- 
lish Prose Literature, and of its Progress till the Reign of James I. 
ty W. Gray, Esq. of Magd. Coll. Oxon, and of the Inner 
Temple. svo. cloth, boards, 5s. 


‘. 
Elegant Extracts, for Translation, adapted 

for the use of Students in Latin Composition, Fe, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

These extracts are made from the very books from which 
passages are given to students at their public examination in the 
Schools at Oxford, to be turned into Latin. 

London: Whittaker and Co.; ;.Simphin and Marshall; and 
always to be had of Francis Macpheison, Middle-10w, Holborn. 





3, St. James’s-square, Nov, 14. 


An Essay on the Origin and Formation of 





This day is published, in | vol. 8vo. cloth, aie U, Is. 
HE LOSELEY MANUSCRIPTS, illus- 
trative of E ~ History, vary en and | Manuers, from 
of He lil. to that of Ja preserved in 
the Muniment f not JAMES MOR "MOLY NEOX. 2 
Loseley House in Surrey. Now first edited, with Notes, by 
ALFRED JOHN KEMI Sage F.S.A 
Johu Marray, Albemarle-street. 


BOSW EL L’s LIFE OF JOHNSON, VOL, IX. 
This day is published, in cloth, 5s., with a Portrait of Mrs, 
PIOZZ\, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, never before engraved, 
aud a VIEW of STREATHAM, the 1Xth Volume of Mr. 
MURRAY'S COMPLETE EDITION of the LIFE of JOHN- 
SON, being " 
OHNSONTIAN A; or, Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes and Saying-, gathe ve from nearly a hundred 
different Publications, which “could not have been produced as 
notes to Boswell, without overloading and perplexing his pages, 
but which are essential to the completion of the jutellectual 
portrait of Johnson. 
Vol. X. will be published on the Ist of De- 
cember, aud will complete the Work. 
Jouu Murray, Aibemarle-street. 


BAKER’S TEACHER’S LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND FAMILIES. 
RIMARY LESSONS for CHILDREN 
and INFANTS’ SCHOOLS, Price 2d. ri 

2. A ‘Teacher’s First Lessons on Natural 
ae 2nd edit. 4d. 

3. A ‘Teacher’s Lessons on Scripture Cha- 
racters. 2ndedit. Is. 

4. A Teacher's Lessons on the Creation. 1s. 

5. A Teacher's First Lessons on Religion 
(revealed). 6d. 












By CHARLES BAKER, 
Head Master of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
The above Works have been favourably reviewed in very 
numerous Periodicals, 
London: Lougwan and Co.; and may be had of all Booksellers, 


DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
This day is publiched, in a very large volume, a with 9 Ea- 
gravings, price One Guinea in board: 
. , 
DICTIONARY of C HEMISTRY and 
MINE RALOGY, with their Sere 
y ANDREW URE F.R.S. 
The 4th edition, with numerous Improvements, 
Also, a New Edition of 
Rose’s Manual of Analytical Chemistry, by 
Griffin, lés. boards. 
London : Printed for’ Thomas omas Tegg and # Son, 73, Cc heapside. 


In small 8vo. with a=" een, price 9s. 6d. cloth 


TMHE EARTH, its ‘PHYSIC AL CONDI. 

TION, + jg RE pire grr ae NOMENA, 

. MULLINGER HIC 
Fellow of we Locingte al Society, and a turer on Natural 
Philosophy, Guy’s Hospita 

** This work has the rare merit of men more than is 
promised in the title-page ; it is, in truth, a guide tosome of the 
most important branches of experimental philosophy, ce 
in a brief space, that has yet been discovered 6 
physical constitution of the globe, and the natural 1 siewen Been 
onan d with the support of organized life.” —Alheneum, 

A deliberate and well-arranged performance, from a compe- 
tent band, displaying intelligeuce in the choice of matter, and 
judgment in o_o it proper character.”"—Lilerary Gazette, 

Orrand Smith, Paternoster-row, 
DE MORGAN'S ALGEBRA. 

This day is pablished, in royal 12mo. price 9s. cloth, 

HE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, PRE- 

LIMINARY to the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, and 
fit for the higher = lasses of Schools in which the Privciples of 
Arithmetic are tanght 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORG AN, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

By the same Author, 
The Elements of Arithmetic. 
enlarged and corrected. 12mo, 3s. 64. clot 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller S Publisher to the 
University ol London, Upper Gower-street. 


published, price 5s. 6d. —_ 
HE RATION ALITY of REVEALED 
RELIGION. Iliestrated in a Series of SERMONS; to 
which are ade ae an Essay on the Merits of Modern Fictiva, 
a Lectare on Diffusio Knowledge, 
By, PIERS EDMUND BUTLER, B. A. 
‘Curate of st. Margaret’s, Ipswich. 

Ipswich: Printed and published by R. Deck; sold also by Ha- 
milion, Adams and Co., Paternoster-row, and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, Stationer’s Hali-court, Loudon; J. Deck, Bary St, Ed- 
mund’s; Deighton and Steveason, C abridge; ; and J. Stacey, 
Norwic he 


\ EORGE 8’ STEPHE S'S MAN NUSCRIPTS 
of ERDELY, Second 


“Au admirabiv written romance. The langaage rich and 
ing.” Northeroft’s Parliamentary Chronicle.—* The la 
is copious, elegant, and higuty eloquent Ncolsman.—** Gieat 
eloquence of deseripti Brighton avdian.—** The lan- 
guage is good, vigorous, impassioned.” Sunday Times.— 
“Splendour of language.” Sundey Herald.—* Force of tan- 
guage of no ordivary kind. ” Praser’s Mag.—** The sts le is terse, 
logical, and eloquent.”” Morning Advertiser.—“ His style is 
beautiful.” Glasgow Times.—** The great charm of the romance 
is the fresh, vigorous, and Cone style pervading it from the 
opening to the conclusion.” Edin, Evening Post.—* The style 
is without a parallel in the wide range of novels aud romances.” 
Athenaeum, 











2nd edition, 






























Smith, Elder and C Cc ‘0 ¢ oruhill. 
D Bad S82 WINES. 
++10s.6d., 12s., and 15s, per gallon. 


Port Wine 
+» 128., 158., Qud 185. per gal. 








Sherry «10s, 
West India Madeira, 14s. 6d:, and 16s. per gal. 
Lisbon, Marsala, and Vidonia, 12s. per gal, 
APCreeesees 58. 9d » 6s, 6d., and 7s. 6d, per gal. 
oo prices, Casks at cooper’ 's prices. Stone Botties 6d. per 
lon. Ham ls. 
- apne GEO. HENEKEY, and COMPY, 
Gray’s lun Wine Establishment, 23, High Holboro, London, 
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IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE MODERN WORKS, 


AND 


CHOICE PICTORIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


The Prices of which have been very considerably reduced, in consequence of the Purchase of the remaining Copies and Copyrights, 


BY J. DOWDING, BOOKSELLER, 82, NEWGATE-STREET. 


1. 
NDERSON’S LONDON COMMER- 
CIAL DICTIONARY, and SEA-PORT GAZETTEER, a 
thick 8vo. volume of 900 closely-priuted pages, boards, 5s., pub- 
lished at 21s. 2. 


Ancient Costume of the original Britons, 


Saxons, &c. coloured Plates, folio, half-bound, 35s., published 
ats guineas, 3. 


Aikin’s Annals of the Reign of George the 
Third, 2 vols, vo. boards, 8s, 6d., published at 25s. 


Alexander’s Travels from India to England, 
coloured Plates, 4to. boards, 8s., published at 31s. 6d, 
5 


Bouchette’s (Col.) Topographical and Statis- 
tical Account of British America, 40 Plates, 3 vols. 4to. boards, 
21s., published at 41. 4s. 


Brookshaw’s Horticultural Repository, 300 


coloured Specimens of the choicest Fruits, 2 vols. 8vo. haif-bound, 
45s., published at 61. 10s. 


% 
Berry’s Encyclopzdia of Heraldry, 2 vols. 4to. 
boards, 3/. 6s., published at 144. 


Blair’s Sermons, printed in a fine, large, open 
type adapted to age and family use, 5 vols. 8vo. genuine edition, 
‘ds, 16s. 6d., published at 45s. 


9. 
Boyle’s Universal Chronologist and Historical 


Register, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, of 1500 pages, and brought down to 
1835, l4s., published at 36s. 


10. 
British Theatrical Gallery, 20 whole-length 


Portraits, 4to. boards, 10s., published at 3/. 3s. 


Me 
Belsham’s History of Great Britain, 10 vols. 
8vo. boards, 23s., published at 4/. 103. 
12, 


Crabb’s Universal Historical Dictionary, 800 
beautiful Portraits, 2 vols, 4to. boards, 30s., published at Si. 8s. 


Colnaghi’s Select Views in London, 4to. bds. 
5s. 6d., pub, at 42s, 14. 
Costume of England and Ireland, from the 


7th to the 16th Century. 70 splendid coloured Plates, folio, half 
morocco, 3 guineas, published at 12. 


15. 
Costume (the Modern English), 50 richly 


coloured Engravings, royal ve. half mor. 158., pub, at 32. 3s. 


Costume of France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
50 beautifully coloured Plates, 4to. half mor, 21s., pub. at Sl. 5%. 


17. 
Cosmo's Travels through England in 1669, 


40 Plates, 4to. boards, 15s., published at 4/. 4s, 
18, 


Costume of India, 20 fine coloured Plates, 
royal 4to. half morocco, 15s., published at 3 guineas. 


19. 
Caulfield’s Remarkable Characters, 150 Por- 
traits, 4 vols, royal 4to, boards, 35s., published at 101, 


20. 
Celebrated Trials from the earliest Period, 
40 Plates, 6 vols. 8vo. boards, 36s., published at 3/. 12s. 


21. 
Collins’s English Peerage, by Brydges, 9 vols. 
$vo. boards, 31. 33., published at 9/, 9s. 


22. 
Coventry on the Church Revenue, Svo. bds. 
2s., published at 9s, 23 


Costume of Italy, 52 beautiful coloured Plates, 
royal ato. haif mor. 1/., published at 5/. 5s. 
24 


Causes of the Revolution and Civil Wars of 
St. Domingo, svo. boards, 2s. 6d., published at 15s. 


256 
D'Anville’s Ancient Geography, 2 vols. Svo. 
boards, 10s., published at 2is. 


26. 
Dibdin’s Tour in France and Germany, fine 
Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. fine cloth boards, 20s., published at 2/. 35s. 


Don Quixotte, Westall’s Plates, 4 vols. small 
8vo. boards, 20s,, published at 52s, 


28. 

Edinburgh new, elegant, and most compre- 
hensive Geographical and Historical Atlas, 69 Maps, reyal futie, 
haif-bound russia, 4/, 8s., published at 10/. 10s, 

29. 


Edwards's History of the West Indies, Plates, 
5 vols. 8vo. boards, 3is, éd., published at 3 guineas, 


30. 
Ellis’s Original Letters, illustrative of Eng- 
lish History, Plates, 7 vols. 8vo. 28s., published at 4/. 4s. 


Elmes’s Lectures on Architecture, 8yo. bds, 
6%. Gd.) published at 128, 








32. 
Eustace’s Classical Tour in Italy, Plates, 4 
vols. 8yo. boards, 28s., published at 3/. 


33. 
Fielding’s Complete Works, genuine edition, 
10 vols, 8vo. boards, 35s., published at 5/, 5s, 


Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
Plates, 2 vols. 4to. boards, mys published at 6/. 


Gil Blas, Smirke’s Plates, 4 vols. small 8vo. 
boards, 17s., published at 36s. 


36. 
Goldsmith’s Earth and Animated Nature, 40 
coloured Plates, 4 vols. 8vo. boards, 19s., published at 2/. 2s. 


37. 

Graham’s Residence in Chili, Plates, 4to. 
boards, 95., pub. at 52s. 38, 

Graham’s Residence in Brazil, Plates, 4to. 
boards, 10s. 6d., published at 50s. 


39. 
Granger’s Biographical History of England, 
300 rare Portraits, 6 vols. 6vo. boards, 583., published at 8/. 8s. 


40. 
Guthrie’s Geography, new edit. Maps, 8vo. 
bis. 00. 04. pebantoe tte -~ 
Godwin’s Thoughts on Man, 8vo. bds. 4s., 
pub. at 10s, 6d. 42. 
Hoare’s (Sir Richard) History of Ancient 


Wiltshire, a most costly and splendid Work, 2 vols. folio, bds. 
61. 16s. 6d., pub. at 202. 43 


Hoare’s (Sir R.) Tour through Italy, 4to. 
boards, 7s. 6d., published at 42s. 


44. 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, by Pope, Wake- 
field, &c. 5 vols. 8vo. boards, org published at 3/, 


Hoyle’s Games, new edition, 12mo. bds. 4s., 
pub. at 6s. 4 - c 

Hogarth’s Works, a most beautiful and uni- 
versally admired edition, very superior Engravings, 8vo. bound 
in fine cloth, 12%, published at 365. 

Ditto, proofs on India paper, 15s., pub. 

at 52s. Gd. m 47. . ‘. 

Hinton’s History of America, splendidly em- 
bellished, 2 vols. 4to. fine canvas boards, 50s., pub, at 6/. 6s. 


48. 
Hinton’s American Atlas, 4to. fine canvas 
boards, 12s. 6d., or coloured, 16+., published at 3/, 3s. 
49 


Hughes’s Travels in Greece, Sicily, and 
Albania, 40 Plates, 2 vols. 410. boards, 18s., published at 5/. 5s. 
50. 


Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 
Scholey’s very superior edition, with 150 Embellishments, 16 
vols, 8vo. boards, 34, 33., published at 11/, 48. 


, 51. 
Hutton’s Philosophical and Mathematical 
Dictionary, 2 vols, 410. boards, 3!, 133. 6d., published at 6l. 6s. 
52. 


Imison’s Elements of Science and Art, Plates, 
2 vols. 8vo. boards, 10s., published at 25s. 


53. 
Ireland’s Views on the Thames, 2 vols. royal 
8vo. boards, 9s., published at 42s. 


54 
Ireland’s History of the Inns of Court, royal 
8vo. boards, 4s. 6d., published at 3is. 6d. 
55. 


De 
Johnson’s Complete Works, 6 vols. 8vo. bds. 
28s., pub, at 3/. 12s, 56. 
Lizars’ Anatomical Plates of the Human 
Body, very carefully and correctly coloured, folio, half-boand, 
with a Volume of Descriptions, 5/. 10s., published at 12d. 12s, 


57. 
Leicester Gallery of British Artists, 4to. half- 
bound, 8s. 6d., published at 52s. 6d, 


38. 
Loutherbourgh’s Remantic Scenery of Eng- 
land and Wales, coloured Plates, folio, half-bound, 21s., pub. at 
6 9. 


“ Langhorne’s Plutarch, by Wrangham, 6 vols. 
8vo. boards, 30s., published at es 


Lawrence on Horses, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 6s. 6d., 
pub. at 21s. él, 

Lawrence’s Farmer’s Calendar, 8vo. boards, 
58. 6d, pub. at 128. 62. 

Le Sage’s Atlas, folio, half-bound, 35s., pub. 
at 4l. 4s. vi 63. 
London Charities, royal 8vo. boards, 5s., pube 
at 2is. 64. ‘ 

Lodge’s Portraits and Memoirs, 12 vols. imp. 
v0, fine canvas boards, 102, 10s,, published at 314, 105, 





65. 
Meyrick’s Ancient Armsand Armour, Plates, 


splendidly coloured, 3 vols, folio, half-bound, mor. si. 18s, éd., 
pub. at 25/. 66. 


Moore’s (Dr.) Works, comprising his highly- 
esteemed Travels and Novels, 7 vols, 8vo, 22. 6d., pub. at 31, 3s, 


Mavor’s Universal History, Plates, 25 vols, 
boards, 25s., published at 51. 


8. 
Mavor’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
Plates, 28 vols. boards, 55s., published at 7/. 


69. 
Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Plates, 7 vols, 
8vo. boards, 35s., published at 3/. 133. 6d. 


70. 

Macdermot’s Beauties of Literature, 8vo. bds, 
4s., pub. at 10s. 6d. Tle 

Miller’s System of Linnzwus, 200 coloured 
Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 35s., published at 5/. 5s. 


72. 
Millar’s History of the English Government, 
4 vols. 8vo. boards, 22s., —-% at Sos. 


73. 
oN T® Tasions, lnage paper, S vale. sepal 


4. 
Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital, splen- 


did Portraits, royal svo. fine canvas boards, 24s., pub. at 60s, 


15. 
Otter’s Life of Dr. Clarke, 2 vols. 8vo. bds, 
7s. 6d., pub. at 24s. 76. us 7’ 
Parkhurst’s Greek and English Lexicon, roy. 
8vo. boards, 23s., published at 31s, 6d. 


Patterson’s Roads, 8vo. bds. 13s., pub. at 188, 


78. 

Pennant’s Account of London, 8vo. bds. 9s., 
pub, at 218. s 79. 

Philosophical Transactions, large paper, 18 
vols, royal 4to. boards, 7/. 10s., published at 541, 


80. 

Parliamentary History of England, 36 large 
vols. royal 8vo. boards, 6/. 10s., or neatly half-bound russia, 
8/. 18s. 6d., published at 551. 

#,* Copies are ou hand of the Debates in Parliament, in half 
Tussia, at au extremely cheap rate. 


" 

Pyne’s Palaces, 100 magnificently-coloured 
Views of the Luteriors. 3 vols. imp, 4to. half morocco, él. 6%, 
pub. at 25/. $2. 

Rankin's (Dr.) History of France, 9 vols. 8vo. 
boards, 21s., published at 41. 1 6d. 


Rordanz’s European Commerce, Svo. boards, 
4s., pub. at 21s, 84. 

"Scotia Depicta, fine Plates, folio, half-bound 
morocco, 21s., published at 5 guineas. 


Je 
Stafford Gallery of Pictures, 2 vols. royal 4to. 
half-bound morocco, 31s. 6d., published at 6/.; and ia Foi, 
proofs on India paper, 52s. 6d., published at 1ud, 


86. 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 3 vols. 8vo. bds. 
10s. 6d., pub. at 245. _ 7. 
Systematic Education, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 11s., 
pub. at 30s. 88. 
Smollett’s Works, 6 vols. 8vo. boards, 26s., 
pub. at 3/. 3s. 89. 
Sully’s Memoirs, 5 vols. Svo. boards, 31s. 6d., 
pub. at 52s. 6d. 90 
Tweddal’s Remains, 4to. boards, 9s. pub. at 
Bl. 38. 91. os 
Toone’s Chronological Historian to 1835, 
2 vols, 8vo. boards, I4s., —_— at 32s. 


2. 
Thompson’s First Principles of Chemistry, 
2 vols, 8vo. boards, 10s., published at 30s, 


Walpole’s Memoirs of Turkey and Travels in 
the East, Plates, 2 vols, 4to. boards, 50s., published at Gl. 6s. 


%. 
West's Letters toa Young Man, 3 vols. 12mo. 
78., published at 18s. 95. a8 x. i 
alpole’s Anecdotes of Painting and Archi- 
tecture in England, by Dallaway, Portraits, 5 vols. royal 8¥%- 
boards, 4/. 4s., published at 10d. 





London: James Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Pub- 
lished every Saturday at the ATHENAZU M OFFICE, No. 2, 
Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun Francis; aud sold by ail 

ksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messt¥- 
Beil & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for ineLanp, W. F. Wakeman, 
Dublin; for the Continant, M, Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq 
St.-Honoré, Paris, 
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